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Your truck drivers could tell you plen | 


about the machines in your shop 


Biss percent of the machine tools of America are ten years 
old or older. (What is the tool age in your shop?) Without modern tools 
that help him produce more, a workman cannot hope to earn more; with- 
out modern tools that keep costs down, America cannot hope to compete 


in world markets. 


You practice that principle in your truck fleet. You would scorn to use 


10-year-old trucks with their small pay load, high maintenance. 


But, you say, you can’t get machine tools. We have tripled our production 
yet that is still true—defense industries must come first. But there are two 


other ways we can help you. 


First, Warner & Swasey has developed a complete line of tools usable on 
any make of turret lathe. They will give you more production, more pre- 
cision, lower costs by as much as 50% on the turret lathes you have—and 


many of these Warner & Swasey tools can be shipped from stock. 


Second, it is time now to plan on new turret lathe equipment you want, 
and get your orders on our delivery schedule. Warner & Swasey has met 
every delivery promise, and knowing when you can count on new turret 


lathes will simplify your planning. We'll do everything we can to help. 


The low-cost plant in each industry is the one best 
equipped to meet any condition successfully. We can 


help you plan now to be that plant in your field. 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS... 
WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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15-fon splash 
launched by a half-inch rubber hose 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


i you could spade a flower bed 
this giant truck can zip 15 tons of 
rock from excavation to dam embank- 
ment. But then how unload it without 
hours of back-breaking labor? 

To dump it by tipping takes 1000 
pounds of hydraulic pressure to lift the 
load. This pressure requires a flexible 
tubing to adjust itself to the moving 
truck body. Flexible metal tubing was 
tried—and broke. 

B. F. Goodrich whose very first prod- 
uct 70 years ago was hose, had vel sae 
a rubber hose reinforced with wire for 
many uses in industry. Would this be 
strong enough? 
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But 1000 pounds is a lot of pressure 
—it forces wire wrapping of most hose 
to unwind which lets the rubber expand 
and burst. Goodrich engineers began 
experiments for stronger hose. Using 
steel wire as fine as a hair, they developed 
a new way of braiding it in the hose, 
using a fifth of a mile of wire for every 
foot of rubber tubing. No matter how 
suddenly the pressure is applied this 
wire cannot unwind—the rubber is al- 
ways clamped in a mesh of steel. 


One touch on a lever by the truck 
driver and a thousand-pound heave 
pours through this new Goodrich hose 


. up goes the huge truck body, a 


out pours its 15-ton load 

It takes less than six feet of the h« 
per truck. But Goodrich researc! 
applied to small jobs as well as lar 
standard products as well as new 
velopments. Whatever rubber prod 
you use, ic pays to find out from } 
Goodrich Distributor what impr 
ments Goodrich has made in it recently 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechar 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


‘Goodrich 


Ginst in Rubber 
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QUESTIONS What has 1,975,192 legs... and rides the railroad? 


ANSWER: All the cattle, hogs 


and sheep—over 75,000 tons on 
the hoof—shipped last year by 
fast Chesapeake and Ohio freight 


F COURSE, our thousands of four-legged passengers 

don't ride in Pullman luxury, but they travel com- 
fortably and fast. You don't hear them complain about 
the service, either, for they get the best. Gentle treatment. 
No crowding. Plenty of water and—on long runs—a stop 
or two for rest. So these future meat courses for the 
American dinner table arrive at their destination 
in prime condition. 


Arrival in perfect condition ... that's one of many 
achievements on which Chesapeake and Ohio freight men 
pride themselves. It doesn't matter how large or small, 


=| | 
—— 
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ESAPEAKE ann OHIO 


how massive or delicate your shipment may be . . . it gets 
the care it needs. You can count on dependable, coopera 
tive service all along the line—from our freight representa 
tive who starts your shipment on its way, and by all the 
men who see it safely to destination ...on time. Route your 
next shipment via Chesapeake and Ohio. Cal! our nearest 
representative or communicate with Geo. W. Wood, 
Freight Traffic Manager—Solicitation, Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 


NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 
"YES," say industrialists when they check up on 
the abundant raw materials, low-cost power, na- 
tive-born labor and excellent transportation to 
nearby major markets available in The Chessie 
Corridor. For detailed information, write Indus- 
trial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, Huntington, West Virginia. Your inquiry 


will be kept confidential. 
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“We finish 
26 TONS of furniture 
per day 


WITH 35 MEN AND 5 S-W PRODUCTS” 
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OW’S this for mass-production magic? 
A southern furniture manufacturer 
“conveyorized” his five-coat finishing sys- 
tem, using finishes specially formulated for 
him by Sherwin-Williams. Results ... Labor 
costs reduced 3314%. Finishing cycle short- 
ened from 24 to 8 hours. Rejects down 75%. 
And better furniture than ever obtained by 
old, slow methods! 

In scores of industries, new industrial fin- 
ishes are working similar miracles—saving 
drying space, reducing time cycles and costs 
—producing smarter, more durable products. 

Perhaps your products can be made cheap- 
er and better by new coating materials. It 
costs nothing to find out. A Sherwin-Wil- 
liams engineer will gladly survey your fin- 
ishing set-up and advise you if 
new methods and materials can 
improve quality and/or lower 
costs. Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, O. and principal cities. 


*Report of large Southern Plant, 
Name on request. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 
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CHANNEL WATCH 


We give you this week’s cover as an authentic photograph of a great a 
terrible moment in history. What lies ahead of this moment as we fa 
the spring of 1941 no one can say in words that can be guaranteed to stand 
the fire of events. But for the best guidance of your business judgment 
trying to prepare for those events, page 15 presents a soberly weighce:! 
appraisal of how today’s realities bear on tornorrow’s possibilities. 


PRICE CONTROL BY DECREE 


Washington’s determination to prevent runaway prices has been evident 
since the beginning of the defense program. Hardly a day has passed with 
out some reminder of Leon Henderson’s watchdogging. But until last 
week the key to government policy was “voluntary cooperation.” Then 
Henderson put a price ceiling on used machine tools—page 14. He did it 
with an outright order, and made plain that it’s just a starter. 


STAR PERFORMER OF 1940 CENSUS 


In 1913, the flourishing orange groves in Los Angeles County were struck 
by a disastrous freeze. The succeeding slump made local residents aware 
of the fact that it was bad business to have all their economic eggs in one 
basket. So they set out after more eggs, more baskets. And they got them 
—movies, aircraft factories, all kinds of diversified enterprises. Result 
Los Angeles County stands first in agriculture, fifth in industrial produc- 
tion. Three of its cities are on the select list of 11, exceeding 25,000 pop 
ulation, which scored gains of over 50% in the 1940 census (page 22). 


FLUORESCENCE: 1941 


Ladies used to gasp when they saw themselves under fluorescent lights. 
But the faet that their complexions don’t turn green any more demon- 
strates just one of the many advances made by fluorescent light manufac- 
turers in the last three years (page 53). And the three huge industrial 
orders that have just been placed mark the industry’s coming-of-age. 


BELL-RINGER 


A perfect editor is one who is never surprised by the post-mortem reports 
of his editorial research department on the relative interest to readers of 
the articles he has published. Well—we won't be surprised a second time 
when we begin to get evidence that readers are as interested in this week's 
news of Argentina’s pre-cooked' beef invasion (page 68) as they were in a 
couple of paragraphs on Argentine cheese buried in our Nov. 9 issue 
and debated by writers to The Trading Post ever since. By the South 
American way: We have just learned that our Jan. 25 report on “Greater 
Brazil” was translated, read to President Vargas, and praised by him as a 
fine interpretation of the business significance of his country’s develop- 
ment program. That didn’t surprise our Rio correspondent. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin New Products 

Figures of the Week Finance .. . 

The Outlook The Markets 

Labor and Management Business Abroad 
Profit & Loss 
The Trading Post 
The Trend 
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¢ fill Defense contracts of more than 
$2,000,000,000 for aircraft, the airplane 
manufacturing industry is operating vir- 
tually all of its facilities on a 24-hour basis. 
Although detailed figures on the produc- 
tion of aircraft are now withheld as a 
military secret, it is known that the in- 
dustry’s rate of production is currently 
about five times as great as it was only 
two years ago. 

Since the National Defense program 
began, many millions of additional capi- 
tal have been invested in new airplane 
plants and equipment. Factory floor space 
has been nearly doubled in the last 
eighteen months, from 9,370,000 square 
feet on June 30, 1939, to more than 
18,600,000 square feet at the present time, 
and another 16,000,000 square feet are 


Wings for America 


now under construction. Employment 
has been more than tripled in the past 
year, jumping from 75,000 to more than 
233,000 workers. It is expected that more 
than 500,000 will be employed before the 
end of 1941. 

Special training courses have been es- 
tablished to prepare new workers for 
their jobs, and vocational schools through- 
out the country have cooperated whole- 
heartedly in this training program. 

The airplane manufacturing industry 
provides an excellent example of the man- 
ner in which all American industry has 
rolled up its sleeves and gone to work on 
the National Defense program. The pro- 
ductive ability and ingenuity of this great 
industry assure America of the wings it 
needs for defense. 


BANK OF NEw York 


New York's First Bank — Established 1784 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 


48 WALL STREET + NEW YORK CITY —™ 


RETERA Copyright--1941, Bank 
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KaM “Contwrip” CORRUGATED ASBESTOS 
permits this plant to expand 3 ways as needed 


without loss of material 


New plant of The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Company, at Mount Gilead, Ohio. Fastened 
to the welded structural steel frame are steel sash and K&M "Century" Corrugated Asbestos 
siding, making future plant expansion easy, without loss of material. The Buildings were 
constructed by The Austin Company, Engineers and Builders. 


HE new plant of The Hydraulic Press 

Mfg. Co., at Mount Gilead, Ohio, is 
designed for future expansion in three 
directions at minimum cost. Keasbey & 
Mattison “Century” Corrugated Asbestos 
Sheets are used as siding. They are fastened 
to the welded structural steel frame in a 
manner permitting any future alterations 
to be made easily and quickly with no 
loss of material. 


Only a siding material of permanent 
durability, wholly immune to time and 
weather, could fit into this long-range plan. 


a] 


“Century” Corrugated is such a material. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON % 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA C 


It is fire-resisting, weather-resisting, rot- 
proof and rust-proof. Time only toughens it. 

“Century” Corrugated needs no protec- 
tive painting, stays maintenance-free. It 
keeps costs lastingly low. Its natural un- 
painted surface blends effectively with 
other modern structural materials. Isn’t 
this the material for the roof and sidewalls 
of your plant? New! A complete 36-page 


catalogue gives all the facts on “Century” _ 


Corrugated. May we send you one? 
Write Dept. 05. 


/ 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Waiting Congress's Go-Sign 


The defense-war program is tempo- 
rarily held in suspense pending enact- 
ment of the lease-lend bill. When the 
bill is law, things will happen fast in line 
with preparations now going on under 
cover. Of first importance to industry 
will be the placing of at least $3,000,- 
000,000 in new orders right off the bat. 

Of general interest will be the quick- 
ened development of an overall organ- 
ization—an organization that Roosevelt 
himself will head. The President will 
make all the decisions as to (1) propor- 
tion of American war production to be 
“loaned” to Britain, (2) the problem of 
production itself, (3) financial problems 
involved, (4) economic warfare, (5) re- 
lated problems such as shipping, etc. 


Emergency Management 


There will be a new setup. It will 
probably be called the Office of Emer- 
gency Management; that title is already 
on organization charts (BW—Feb.1’41, 
p7). The pattern will be simple. 

The key man of each of the units 
handling the problems just set forth will 
be a member of the topmost body. For 
example, Knudsen would be assigned 
Problem No. 2. Thus, the most deli- 
cate personal situation will have been 
successfully hurdled, for nobody will be 
between Knudsen and the President. 
The original understanding that the 
President is Knudsen’s “boss” will 
stand. 


Realities of British Aid 


While there is no thought of face- 
saving in the President’s mind in plan- 
ning this new setup with his lieutenants, 
there is thought of possible criticism. 
For example, the problem is to give 
Britain, as nearly as possible, what Brit- 
ain wants—more particularly what Win- 
ston Churchill says he wants. That calls 
for a lot of studying at both ends—and 
for softening of criticism that we are 
“taking orders” from Churchill. 
© Double-Barreled—W. Averell Harri- 
man’s job in London will be (1) to make 
cooperation with the British appear in 
the best possible light, and (2) to keep 
British requirements in line with the 
= of the production situation 

ere, 


From “Every Angle” 


Another reason for the new “super” 
5 is that Roosevelt loves organized 
study of the problems before him, not 
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only by various experts and organiza- 
tions on whom he may call, but by 
groups especially appointed for the 
purpose. 

“That is being studied” is one of his 
favorite answers. When the reports 
finally come in, the President feels that 
he has complete information. The pro- 
posals have been shot at from every 
angle. “Bugs” have been eliminated by 
give-and-take argument around the 
table. Data in support of the plan to be 
followed are thus produced in abun- 
dance for Administration orators on 
Capitol Hill—if needed. Or for that 
matter, for use on rostrum and radio in 
the next congressional campaign. 


Hush-Hush Stuff 


Some of the things to be fought over 
are so delicate that the public may not 
know about them until the war is over. 
A perfect illustration of the sort of 
thing F.D.R. must decide is the contro- 
versy over whether the U.S. can spare 
more destroyers to Britain. Best informa- 
tion is that the President has sided with 
Wendell Willkie against Secretary Knox 
and that Britain will get the destroyers, 
though not until after the passage of 
the lease-lend bill. 

But the arguments for and against— 
the pleas of the admirals that we need 
the destroyers and why—are hush-hush 
stuff. The admirals like to talk, how- 
ever, and their real thought is that the 
Navy should strike Japan, smash her sea 
power—now. 


Surplus and Shortage 


Chester Davis’ experts are promoting 
schemes to increase production this year 
of several staple foodstuffs, particularly 
seasonally-packed canned goods, dehy- 
drated foods, and canned meats. Ob- 
ject is to anticipate shortages if this 
country decides to become the larder of 
the democracies or the soup kitchen for 
Europe. Obviously, this would involve 
stockpiling of reserves at government 
expense. 

The Defense Commission’s food sec- 
tion is disturbed about the false sense of 
security which is prompted by our 
widely-advertised farm surpluses. In- 
ventories indicate shortages in some 
lines, despite top-heavy surpluses in 
others. 

Actually, there is no problem so far 
as the “home front” is concerned. Crux 
of the problem is how much of what 
kind of food U.S. can send to England 
if the war continues or to the whole 
continent if the fighting stops. Wheat, 


for instance, won’t provide England 
with canned vegetables and dried milk, 
which she’s sure to want, if U.S. aid 


takes the form of butter as well as guns 


Brakes on Exports 


There may be a surplus of various fats 
and oils now, but the curtailment of ex 
ports and their collection in stockpiles 
1s likely soon. Such action would be 
aimed at Japan and Russia, which have 
been buying in constantly increasing 
amounts. These shipments, it is sus 
pected, are destined for Germany 

Limiting Philippine exports of copra 
and cocoanut oil probably will be the 
first step, if Export Control Adminis 
trator Maxwell acts on a report by the 
agriculture division of the Defense 
Commission. 

Never a customer before, Japan also 
is buying hog lard in large quantities as 
well as crude glycerine, which is used in 
manufacture of nitroglycerine and 
dynamite. 


Reynolds in Northwest 


The Pacific Northwest’s brand-new 
boom industry—aluminum—took an 
other spurt this week when it became 
known that Reynolds Metals Co. is 
thinking of building a plant to turn 
out the virgin metal in the Bonneville 
Grand Coulee area. Incentive for 
Reynolds to broaden its aluminum ven 
ture (it now is building its first plant in 
Alabama to use TVA power) is the gov 
ernment plan to give the company a 
special rate on 40,000 kw. of powel! 
from the two new dams. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp 
doubts that it will be called upon to 
loan Reynolds any additional money if 
plans for the new plant in the North 
west mature. The Alabama construction 
is being finished sufficiently under 
original estimates to leave a large bal 
ance over for the proposed plant to turn 
out 40,000,000 Ib. a year at Bonneville 
Such capacity would be about 10% of 
actual aluminum production in_ this 
country during 1940. 


Tin Smelter Set 


Uncertainty about who will build and 
who will operate the projected tin sme! 
ter in this country finally was dispelled 
by Jesse Jones at his press conference on 
Wednesday. The Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corp. will build it at a cost of 
$2,500,000 to $4,000,000, and the 
Netherlands firm of M. V. Billiton 
Maatschapij has tentatively ag to 
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STEAM Heats 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 
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APARTMENTS PROVIDE 
BETTER HEATING FOR 
$377 LESS PER YEAR 


Webster Moderator System Helps 
Baltimore Apartment Buildings 
to Assure Tenant Comfort 


REQUIRES *40 P.C. LESS COAL 


Some Apartments Formerly Cold 
and Others Hot, But Now All 
Are Comfortably Heated 


WEBSTER TRAPS ON RADIATORS 


Baltimore, Md.—Two Baltimore apart- 
ment buildings, heated from a single 
stoker fired coal-burning boiler plant, 
saved $377.99 in the first year with a 
Webster Moderator System, a *40 per cent 
reduction in heating costs. 

The Belnord and Biltmore Apartments 
installed the Webster Moderator System 
in 1938 to give tenants more even heat 
distribution. Some apartments were for- 


Belnord and Bilrmore Apartments, Baltimore, Md. 


Leonard Wertheimer, president of the 
Biltmore Apartment Co., Inc., owners of 
the two buildings, says: “The heating of 
each apartment is admirably provided for 
with the Webster Moderator System.” 


The heating installation was made by 
Wallace Stebbins Co., Baltimore heating 
firm. There is a total of 3,788 square feet 
of installed direct radiation. New Webster 
Thermostatic Traps were installed on 98 
radiators as part of the modernization 
program. 

*40 per cent saving is unusual, but carefully 
checked and verified by owner. Ful' explanation 


of why large saving resulted will be furnished 
gladly on request. 


run it on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 
RFC will own the smelter and can ter- 
minate the management contract at any 
time. Suspicion in the metal trade long 
has been that none of the American 
smelting companies wanted to run the 
new tin plant, but Mr. Jones implied 
that the Dutch interests got it because 
they offered the best proposition. 

Site of the plant still is up in the air 
—“in any of a dozen places in the 
South,” says Jones. Capacity is to be 
18,000 tons of tin a year, amount of the 
contract made some time ago with 
leading Bolivian producers. 


ASCAP Bends Knee-Cap 


At mid-week, an early and amicable 
settlement of the battle of words over 
music between ASCAP and the broad- 
casting industry seemed at last in the 
cards, and Thurman Arnold was count- 
ing on ASCAP’s quick surrender to a 
consent decree. 

Meanwhile the broadcasting industry 
has been devising a modus operandi for 
the return of ASCAP’s popular music 
repertoire to the air, once the publish- 
ers have been brought into line. 

Broadcasters are feeling pretty good 
about their assertion of independence, 
because the public did not see fit to 
revolt against their boycott of the music 
on which ASCAP sought to boost radio 
royalties from $5,000,000 to $9,000,000 
per year. Consequently, when negotia- 
tions are resumed, Tin Pan Alley’s emis- 
saries will be expected to maintain a 
proper hat-in-hand attitude. 


Court Slaps FTC 


New Dealers were disappointed this 
week when the Supreme Court refused 


to broaden federal supervision of intr 
state business. It was a direct rebuff + 
the Federal Trade Commission in ; 
effort to gain jurisdiction over intrastat 
business indulging in practices forbi 
den to interstate concerns. 

The case involved packaging of can 
for resale by lottery. When a low 
court slapped down FTC, the Justi: 
Department took the case to the § 
preme Court solely to prevent sappin 
of the broad powers which the fede: 
government has won from the judicia: 
A majority of the justices held wit! 
Frankfurter that the Trade Commi 
sion’s own law was not designed to gi) 
it pervasive control over a myriad of 
local businesses. 

@ No Backfire—Other federal agencic 
have little cause for concern over FTC’: 
setback as the laws under which the, 
operate embody a broader assumption 
by Congress of authority over commerce 


P.S. 


Cold steel will still rattle at the sol 
diers’ hop. The Army Quartermaste: 
Corps has awarded a $59,000 contract 
for scabbards. . . . The Drys, still at it, 
are pushing a bill in Congress to pro 
hibit sale of alcoholic beverages to any 
ane in uniform. All they have to do 
next is to get everybody in the Army, 
Navy or Coast Guard. . . . No matter 
how much new automobile production 
may suffer eventually, there’s no thought 
of curtailing parts. A big squawk will bc 
avoided by keeping present cars in run- 
ning order. . . . You'll be hearing soon 
that plane propellers are the bottleneck. 
We'll always have bottlenecks as long 
as we aim at capacity production. Some 
thing always sets the limit of capacity, 
and that’s the bottleneck. 


Publication at long last of a set of 
regulations for the priority system 
establishes no new policies but does 
clear up a nasty procedural situation. 
Administration of priorities has been 
so kicked around among the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, Defense 
Commission, OPM, and government 
inspectors in plants that few manu- 
facturers have known where they 
stood. 

In consequence, there has been 
pretty frequent disregard of the rat- 
ings. Significant, though hardly sur- 
prising, is the fact that the word 
“voluntary” doesn’t appear in the 
new regulations. 

All priorities now stem from the 
priorities division of OPM. However, 
where issuance is pretty much rou- 
tine, the Munitions Board actually 
issues the ratings, as agent for OPM. 
Thus the Munitions Board issues rat- 


Straightening Out Priorities 


ings on government orders for fab- 
ricated and _ semi-fabricated items 
which are included on the military 
“critical list.” 

Also, through its local inspectors, 
the board will issue ratings on sub- 
contracts made by a prime contractor 
for items on the critical list. 

Beyond this, priorities are the busi- 
ness of OPM. It issues all ratings on 
raw material orders (none yet), on 
sub-subcontracts, on government or- 
ders for items not on the critical list, 
on priority orders coming from non- 
governmental sources—including the 
British. When it becomes necessary 
to establish preferences between com- 
mercial uses of scarce commodities, 
the Priorities Division will do it. 

Outstanding priority ratings will 
not be disturbed. New forms em- 
bodying the revised procedure will be 
out in a few days. 
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RELIABILITY in meeting appoint- 
ments! Pullman gets you there, what- 
ever the weather. No need to wire 
i or request postpone- 
ments of business meetings. 
SLEEP, and feel fit on arrival! Sleep 
is a business necessity. You get it 
on ! 
LOOK WELL-GROOMED . . . thanks to 
Pullman’s “‘hotel’’-like facilities. 
Plenty of space for personal luggage, 
and it’s always accessible. 
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(A Night’s Refreshing Sleep in a Comfortable Pullman Bed) 


There’s one all-important ingredient in the recipe for a 
good business day. That is, of course, to get a good night's 
sleep the night before. 

By sleep, we mean sleep in a real bed, undressed, as at 
home. On a comfortable mattress, with soft pillows, warm 
blankets. In the undisturbed privacy and air-conditioned 
comfort that Pullman affords you. 


When you go Pullman you wake up with that “up and at 
em” feeling. You have a chance for a leisurely toilet. You get 
to your business appointment looking and feeling your best. 


It’s better business to go this way, as the seven outstanding 
Pullman advantages for business travel listed in the panel 
below clearly demonstrate to you! 

So, for sleep, safety, dependability, comfort and con- 
venience, go Rail-and-Pullman. It gets you there promptly 
in any weather—delivers you in good condition. 


aR FruiuessTeavel hvantoges: 


TRAVEL AT NIGHT—DAY FOR BUSI- 
NESS. Leave your office late. Work 
aboard Pullman if you like. 

FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rail- 
Pullman gives you the safest fast 
transportation in the world. 
SERVICE, by courteous, efficient at- 
tendants, trained in the art of travel 
hospitality. 

CENTER-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL... usu- 
ally a step or so from hotels and cen- 
ter of business. Saves time and trouble, 


in 
4 


- Next Time Go 


Puliman service is available practically everywhere in the 
a United States and over certain routes in Canada and Mexico. 


: eed 


the “1st CLASS” Way to Travel 
9 


~.WE CAN HELP |E 


‘'’ Keep Your Production (EE 
in HIGH GEAR! ALE 


‘We must be the % Bu 
great arsenal of , 3 N 
democracy. For 4 ad a ~ 3 Sp 
this is an emer- 3 In 
gency as serious Dx 
as war itself. We ‘ 3 
must apply our- F Irc 
selves to our ’ Sc 
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of urgency, the 
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patriotism and szS Cr 
sacrifice as we $ 
would show eal : Ri 
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United States. ¥ : 
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@ @ e NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


In évery majer industrial center there is a 
Clarage Sales-Engineering Office . . . use your 
local 'phone, or write us. 


COMPLETE 
Quarter-Century of Experience taamraeeneen 


—Yet NOT Hidebound by Tradition! be 


Have you an air handling or conditioning problem? Talk it over with Clarage VENT! . ATION 
— and get a practical, low-cost answer. Long experience we have had, but it FACTORY HEATING 
bas NOT made us impervious to new ideas, new methods. A Clarage recom- A 
mendation ALWAYS covers equipment of the latest design, backed by engineer- 

ing as up-to-date as tomorrow’s newspaper! MECHANICAL DRAFT 


= 
FANS and BLOWERS 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY. xaiamazoo, micu. | INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 


SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES f 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Ago Ago 


|) . ae oe *143.7 +1443 144.6 129.3 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Operations (% of capacity) 94.6 97.1 96.5 89.7 67.1 
Automobi Production. . 127,510 127,675 124,025 20,475 95,050 
Const. Awards (Eng. News- Rec. 4. week daily av. in thousands) $18,045 $19,352 $21,118 $14,159 $9,210 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,810 2,824 2,844 2,606 2,476 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.). . 3,638 3,618 3,612 3,519 3,718 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons). . 1,680 1,683 1,683 1,432 1,655 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 76 76 75 72 65 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 42 43 44 49 39 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,908 $5,190 $5,040 $3,925 $3,713 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $8,665 $8,627 $8,542 $7,944 $7,411 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +19% +9% +16% +8% None 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index 83.05 82.25 81.96 68.59 73.31 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)... 172.6 173.0 172.2 150.0 160.2 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = : 100). 122.8 +121.9 121.7 109.3 116.1 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau ot Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 127.1 +127.9 131.5 111.6 117.8 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton). a $38.23 $38.20 $38.33 $37.73 $37.00 
— Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $20.08 $20.00 $20.42 $19.00 $16.71 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, lb.). 12.013¢ 12.015¢ 12.079¢ 10.896¢ 11.296¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). $0.76 $0.79 $0.84 $0.68 $0.98 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... 2.99¢ 2.94¢ 2.93¢ 2.63¢ 2.83¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................0 2.000 -005- 10.07¢ 10.13¢ 10.04¢ 9.90¢ 10.86¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............00 ccc ce eeeees 20.71¢ 19.95¢ 19.49¢ 19.65¢ 18.97¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) . i ¢eamedeawa wie 76.5 80.5 83.2 79.3 97.8 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ s). 4.45% 4.39% 4.38% 4.79% 82% 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.11% 2.09% 1.98% 2.28% 2.31% 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield. 0.60% 0.54% 0.41% 0.60% 0.46% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4-3% 4-3% 4-4% 4-§% 4-3% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 22,981 22,798 22,703 20,789 19,062 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 26,248 26,184 25,669 24,121 23,202 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks... . . 5,173 5,124 5,040 4,461 4,309 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 883 901 924 845 1,094 
U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, meen ' member banks... 13,147 =—-:13,124 =—s:112,715)-12,006 ~—11,275 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,724 3,723 3,674 3,609 3,411 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) > 6,330 6,310 6,900 6,392 5,580 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) . 2,260 2,217 2,254 2,495 2,530 

* Preliminary, week ended February 15th. t+ Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Here's Extra Protection 


AGAINST PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


TRULY modern motor must withstand acci- 

dental blows, flying chips, dripping liquids, 
and occasional bumps in moving or mounting. 
We built the Tri-Clad motor to meet such threats 
of damage! 
We made the frame and end shields of cast iron; 
we used channel and rib sections to give ample 
strength where needed without increasing the 
weight; we cast the feet integrally with the frame 
to make them sturdy and rigid. We completely 
enclosed the upper portion and carefully baffied 
all ventilating openings to protect vital motor 
parts. We provided the bearings with cast-iron 
housings and made them dust tight. And the 
finishing touch—we give the motor a tough coat 
of paint to protect against rust and corrosion. 


The Tri-Clad motor is fully protected against the 


accidental ill-treatment some motors encounter 
all the time, and which all motors encounter some 


AGAINST ELECTRICAL BREAKDOWN of the time. As a safeguard against production 


interruptions, as a prime factor in lowering costs, 
as an extra increment of value on machines you 


Eatra Protection build, you’ll find that this new motor means extra 
profit protection, too. 


Be sure your next induction motors are Tri-Clad! 
AGAINST OPERATING WEAR AND TEAR General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Production As Usual, But... 


While eyes are still focused on war map, steel rate 
drops, illustrating one type of interruption that may be expected. 
Consumer goods most susceptible if crisis develops. 


In most factories this week, produc- 
tion went on more or less as usual— 
speeded up whenever and wherever pos- 
sible to meet the demands of the domes- 
tic war economy. But in poe offices 
of business executives, such routine jobs 
as buying and selling, answering cor- 
respondence, holding conferences, and 
filling out income-tax returns became 
somewhat of a bore and an interference. 
Business men had on their military 
hats, and oftentimes, desk tops were 
covered with maps of Europe and the 
Far East instead of profit-and-loss ac- 
counts or blueprints. Plainly the minds 
of men were not on events at home. 
This was abundantly established by the 
action of stock and commodity mar- 
kets. They were nervous and lower. 


The Drop in Steel 


Yet a domestic statistical event of 
some significance occurred. The steel 
rate dropped from 97.1% of capacity to 
94.6% —the lowest rate since October 
19. The decline was due to two causes: 
(1) some mills shut down for repairs; 
(2) the strike at Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube. Thus, unquestionably the steel 
rate will rebound to where it was; the 
repairs were minor and the Youngstown 


} strike has been settled. 


However, the decline should not be 


|) dismissed as a statistical quirk. It indi- 


cates that an economy cannot roll along 


} indefinitely at yer As defense 


pushes plants to the limit of capacity, 
with fewer and fewer “times out’ for 
repairs, it is likely that work will be 
interrupted by breakdowns. And, of 
course, strikes are always likely to occur 
in a period when labor is in a sellers’ 
market and hence in a strategic bargain- 
ing position. 


Bolstering Factor 


It is worth noting that since the 
current steel rate of 94.6% applies to 
the week ending Saturday, Feb. 22, the 
drop will not show up in most weekly 
business indexes (including Business 
Week’s) until next week. Which means: 
look for a decline from current levels of 
143.7—unless other factors overcome the 
steel deficiency. 

Essentially, the business trend is still 
unchanged; defense continues as the 
dominating force. And though a “blitz- 
krieg” against Great Britain will proba- 
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bly produce a sentimental paralysis 
among business men in this country— 
so great is the predisposition toward a 
British victory—the persistence of de- 
fense orders will act as a bolster during 
the period of crisis. Having orders to 
fill and work to do is a great safety valve 
in times of emotional stress. 


Retail Sales 


And because defense is the dominat- 
ing force in our economy, the war in- 
dustries continue to provide the major 
gains in employment and payrolls. But 
the consumer-goods industries are like- 
wise in a position to expand. Retail sales 
in December and January were unusual- 
ly good (Outlook Chart) and reports 
this month indicate no significant let-up 
in consumer spending. So stocks of 
merchandisers are definitely not piling 


up and reordezs for goods are buoying 
manufacturing at the present time 

The shoe industry is a case in point 
February production is estimated at 
around 37,000,000 pairs, as against 36, 
500,000 in January. Here you have an 
instance of a short month with 23 work 
ing days outstripping a full month with 
26 working days. But retail sales have 
been running 10% ahead of 1940. And 
since retailers were cautious in buying 
last year, inventories have been low, 
and replacement orders have been neces 
sary just when manufacturers were busy 
working on spring production 


Cottons and Woolens 


In textiles, government orders again 
are lifting output. Both cotton and 
woolen production fell off in January 
largely because government “rush” or 
ders were heavily congested in Decem 
ber, and civilian demand could not sus 
tain operations at the high December: 
rate. Another factor which curtailed 
cotton textile output last month was 
the influenza epidemic. Most mills were 
operating three shifts a day, and any 
reduction in available workers naturally 
cut into output. But in February the 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND PRICES 


Department Store Prices 
(Jan, 1931 = 100) 


aad 


—_____— 


t * 
Department Store Sales 
(Seasonally adjusted, 1923-25 = 100 
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Data: Fairchild Publications; Federal Reserve Board. 
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1939 1940 


Christmas, 1940, will be remembered 
by most retailers as the “best” since 
1929. Dollar sales were only a trifle 
below the all-time peak. But actual 
physical volume of merchandise sold 
was higher—because prices in 1940 
were considerably under those of ’29. 
And what is significant right now is 
that sales have continued to hold at 


the December level—suggesting that 
consumers are in the stores buying. 
Thus, the current trend presents a 
lesson-teaching contrast with 1937. 
Prices have not risen nearly as sharply 
as they did three years ago, and 
there is considerably less talk about 
buyers’ strikes; this shows up in the 
actual sales results. 


13 


seasonally-adjusted indexes 


show a rise. 


ought to 


Vulnerable to Decline 


When and if a war crisis develops, the 
consumer-goods industries will be most 
susceptible to decline. For two reasons: 
(1) Consumers are apt to hold off pur- 
chases of goods, and hence replacement 
orders from retailers will fall; (2) the 
capacity of clothing, textile, shoe and 
other wearing-apparel manufacturers is 
only modestly committed to defense 
business; so when and if a “freeze” 
comes, because of war developments, 
government orders will not be the bol- 
stering factor they will be, say, in air- 
planes, shipbuilding, ammunition, and 
less directly in steel, machine tools, etc. 

This decline is apt to be a sharp, V- 
shaped affair—its duration will depend 
primarily on how quickly consumers and 
business men react from the shock of 
war developments. And attention is 
called to it, not to be alarmist and not 
because it is likely to prove of major 
economic importance, but rather be- 
cause it is well to be prepared for it—as 
a possible business contingency. 


NEW DEFENSE BUSINESS 


Last month, plant-expansion 
contracts awarded by the Army 
and Navy totaled $375,685,332, 
according to the National Defense 
Advisory Commission—in contrast 
to not quite $700,000,000 for the 
previous seven months. This week 
construction contract awards con- 
tinued to lead defense activity. 

Ordnance depots will be con- 
structed at Anniston, Ala. ($8,- 
491,592), Fort Wingate, N. M. 
($8,378,000), and Hermiston, Ore. 
($7,547,661). Omaha, Neb., will 
get a $10,300,000 aircraft manu- 
facturing and assembly plant. Ad- 
ditional contracts totaling $6,- 
405,060 were awarded Atlas Pow- 
der for construction and operation 
of an ammunition loading plant at 
Ravenna, O. (‘Total awards for this 
project aggregate $47,680,000.) 

A 350-unit defense housing 
project, to cost $1,059,000, will 
be initiated at Columbia, S. C., 
near Fort Jackson, under the 
Public Buildings Administration. 
Housing and facilities costing $1,- 
011,709 will be built at a new air 
base at Bangor, Me. 

Construction of the 200 ships 
under the Maritime Commission’s 
emergency program (BW—Feb.15 
"41,p17) will be divided up as 
follows: 50 will be built at Balti- 
more; 3] at Portland, Ore.; 31 at 
Los Angeles; 25 at Houston, Tex.; 
25 at Wilmington, N. C.; 25 at 
New Orleans; 13 at Mobile, Ala. 


LIAISON MAN 


W. Averell Harriman, chairman of the 
board of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and now chief of materials in the Of- 
fice of Production Management, was 
appointed by President Roosevelt this 
week as a special defense liaison man 
to administer the lend-lease bill—after 
its passage, of course—from the Lon- 
don end. Harriman will go to London 
as soon as the program is whipped 
into shape; probably in a couple of 
weeks. Also scheduled to go to Lon- 
don, as legal counselor to Ambassador 
John G. Winant, is Benjamin V. 
Cohen, who is now counselor for the 
Defense Policy Committee. 


Used-Tool Ceiling 


Fixing of maximum prices 
for old machines is forerunner 
of similar moves, Henderson 
says, without naming names. 


For months, Leon Henderson, watch- 
dog of prices for the Defense Commis- 
sion, has been warning people to “keep 
prices down—or else.” Industry learned 
last week just what he meant by “or 
else.” He proceeded to set maximum 
prices for used machine tools, effec- 
tive Mar. 1. 

Dealers must submit to Henderson's 
office weekly reports of machines in 
stock and monthly reports of machines 
sold by or through them or purchased 
by them as agents. The reports will 
replace those previously made to the 
Production Division of the Office of 
Production Management. They need 
not include machines offered or sold 
under $500. 

e Price Classification—Prices are classi- 
fied according to date of manufacture 
and condition of the machines, and are 


based on current prices for 194] mc vcls. 
The schedule: 
Rebuilt and 
Guaranteed 

95% 

90% 

80% 

70% 


Model Year 
1936 and after 
1930-1935 inclusive. . 
1920-1929 inclusive. . 
1919 and before 


The “rebuilt and guaranteed” i 
fication applies only to rebuilt and 
tested machines which carry a 3\)-day 
warranty of satisfactory performance. ~ 
e Beginning of a Program—Mr. Heider. 
son emphasizes that these prices are a 
ceiling, that sales may and should be 
made below them. He states that his 
action initiates a program which will 
be extended wherever necessary to pro- 
tect the public interest against those 
seeking to profit exorbitantly on defense 
requirements. No inkling is given of 
what will be next. With another can. 
tonment construction program likely, 
lumber price fixing may be in line. 
Lumber si been troublesome for some 
time. 

Though a surprise, establishment of 
used machine-tool price schedules did 
not come entirely without warning. 
OPM has been worried about used-na- 
chinery prices getting out of hand. In 
certain cases, prices asked for machines 
20-30 years old have been considerably 
above prices of new machines of the 
same type. OPM was particularly in- 
censed over what it considered outland- 
ish prices charged the British. 

e@ Machines at $1 a Year—Just as the 
heat was being turned on, the news 
popped that Louis Emerman, Chicago 
dealer, had leased 370 used machines 
to the British at $1 a year each, an 
action which set the trade agog. ‘The 
machines are being shipped to half a 
dozen plants in this country that have 
British orders. Essentially, the ma- 
chines are being loaned until they can 
be replaced by new ones now on order. 
At the end of the leasing period, the 
companies may keep them, if satisfactory 
prices are agreed upon, or return them. 

One reported stipulation is that they 
must be returned in the same condition 
in which they were taken. ‘That would 
mean that they would have to be te- 
built, and these days it is next to impos- 
sible to get machinery rebuilt anywhere. 
e Supply and Demand—The used ma- 
chine-tool market has been growing 
tighter the last two years. For one 
thing, foreign governments have combed 
the metal-working industries for good 
machines for immediate delivery. Rus- 
sians, Japanese, French, and English 
have all been active. Lately the British, 
needing all the machines they can get 
quickly for munitions production, have 
scoured the country. 

Foreseeing the squeeze ahead, some 
dealers are reported to have started buy- 
ing, more than a year ago, all the used 
machines they could lay their hands on, 
bidding handsomely against all comers. 
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These tools were warehoused awaiting 
the inevitable day when prices would 
soar because demand would far exceed 
supply. But they reckoned without Mr. 
Henderson’s restraining hand. The situ- 
ation has lately become even more acute 
because the OPM’s Priorities Division 
ruled that schools participating in the 
defense training program cannot buy 
new machine tools, must get along with 
used ones. Repairing the older tools, 
OPM pointed out, will be useful educa- 
tion. There is no present thought of set- 
ting priority ratings on used tools, but 
OPM is giving informal help to schools 
in finding much-needed machines. 
Dealers say that there are not so 
many machines available as during the 
previous war; they have been well 
cleaned out. Manufacturers with idle 
tools have been reluctant to part with 
them unless they were sure that they 
would not require them sometime in 
the future. Scouts have been beating 
the bushes hoping to turn up used ma- 
chines in unexpected places. One dealer 
tells how in 1917 he landed in an un- 
promising Louisiana town, came upon a 
whole carload of tools tucked away in 
the corner of a shop. He hasn’t found 
anything like that the past year, but 
he's still hoping. 
e What the Order Includes—Mr. Hen- 
derson’s order includes lathes, boring 
mills, milling machines, drill presses 
and any other machines for cutting, 
abrading, shaping, forming and joining 
of metal. He remarked, ““The underly- 
ing purpose of price schedules is to 
enable the great bulk of industry to 
cooperate with the government in main- 
taining price stability and to single out 
those who wish to grow rich on the 
defense program.” 


Harry L. Hopkins came back home 
this week—to 1600 Pennsylvania Ave., 
in Washington—to report on his four- 
week tour of England and Scotland 
as President Roosevelt's personal em- 
issary, thus completing the liaison 
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Crisis Ahead: What to Look For 


This is the expected pattern of the spring war crisis 
It pours into three—possibly four—months events which will 
shape the future of the whole world. 


The next great crisis of this war— 
the one on which long-term political 
and economic planning all over the 
world hangs—is now very near. All the 
signs point to a beginning of the great 
showdown within a few weeks. Before 
the end of June, the world is likely 
to have a far clearer picture of the out- 
come of the war. 

As is always the case each time be- 

fore the storm breaks again with re- 
newed fury, there are rumbling warn- 
ings on all fronts and tension every- 
where is mounting. 
e Diplomatic Curtain-Raiser—Actually, 
Germany has already struck its first blow 
—and won. There is little doubt that 
Greece, despite its valiant resistance 
against the Italians, will be forced to 
accept Berlin’s peace terms. Half a mil- 
lion Nazi troops are in the lower Danube 
valley; the advance guard is already at 
the striking-point in Bulgaria; German 
supplies are being transported across 
Yugoslavia and, in the end, Belgrade 
officials will almost certainly bow to any 
German demands; and Turkey’s non- 
aggression pact with Bulgaria this week 
clearly showed that she will stand aside. 
With Greece practically surrounded by 
overwhelming forces, even London ad- 
mitted that its hopes of creating a major 
front in the Balkans had collapsed. 

In the Orient, jockeying for strategic 
positions is no longer disguised. Japan 


between Roosevelt and Wéinston 
Churchill. From now on, John G. 
Winant will be handling this job 
(with the assistance of W. Averell 
Harriman and Benjamin V. Cohen) 
as our new ambassador to London. 


is feverishly preparing air fields and 
ply bases in French Indo-China. Unit 
of Tokyo’s fleet lie at anchor b 
Bangkok—actually far south of Man 
and less than 600 miles from Sing IPO 
Thousands of Japanese 
massed on Hainan Island ready to 
transported to any war front in the | 
Indies. On the other side, British 
planes have taken battle stations at tl 
northern end of Malaya and thousan 
of Australian soldiers arrived this we 
to strengthen the Singapore strongh« 
Experts are agreed that th 
be won or lost in Britain but the 
confident that it will be fought on th 
fronts. 
@ The Channel Front—Ilitle: 
spring offensive is likely to be launch 
along the Channel. It will take the fi 
of a huge air offensive—a contin: 
series of raids which are expecte: 
approach the intensity of the Co 
attack. Aim of the Nazis will be to w 
British production, to draw out the | 
strength of the Royal Air Force in 
effort to force a showdown in the 
and to disrupt internal transport 
ready a serious problem for Britain 
Coupled with the air attack, | 
don expects a massive U-boat offen 
against British shipping equal in 
tensity to the campaign of late Nove 
ber which pushed British 
losses to as much as 84,000 tons | 
single week and sent to the bott 
nea crack transports as th« 


soldi I 


shippi 


| ipt4re 
I 
of Britain.” Germany has been prod: 
ing submarines in large numbers f 
more than a year. Nazi aim obviou 


is to cut Britain’s lifeline across tl 
North Atlantic to America. ‘The re 
aerial skirmish with the British 
Iceland suggests how far the air an 
submarine campaigns are likely to worl 
together. But only if these all-out sul 
marine and air attacks are 
will they lead up to an invasion 

@ Mediterranean Front—An Axis attac! 
on both ends of the Mediterranean 
expected to coincide with the ma 
attack on Britain. Berlin can undoubt 
ly exert enough pressure on Spain t 
allow the movement of troops across th 
country for an attack on Gibraltar. An 
with his rear secured in the Balkan 
during the next few weeks, Hitler y 
be set to attempt a fierce air attack « 
Suez. If he can win control of the 

in the Mediterranean, the disadvantag: 
of being without a fleet comparable t 
the British would be largely removed 
e Far Eastern Front—Japan is 
pressed to make an attack on the rich 


successfu 


be ing 
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CATERPILLAR ON WHEELS 


The first Caterpillar tractor to roll on 
wheels, since its maker abandoned 
front pilot wheels on crawlers years 


ago, is the new Caterpillar pneu- 


matic-tired tractor designed to haul 13 
tons of earth in its companion wagon 
at 18 m.p.h. Here H. S. Eberhard, 
Caterpillar Tractor’s chief engineer 
(at controls) shows the diesel job to 
C. A. Gustafson, assistant chief. 


Dutch and British possessions in south- 
eastern Asia (a) to keep British ships 
and men in that part of the world and 
(b) to hold U.S. ships in the Pacific. 
Russia is playing a part in this Far 
Eastern scheme just as it has since 
August, 1939, in eastern Europe, and 
Moscow moves should be watched 
closely for a tipoff as to when Japan 
is likely to strike. After nine years of 
bucking the Japanese, the Kremlin is 
recently showing signs of more friendly 
cooperation. A few weeks ago Japan 
and Russia came to terms on the Japa- 
nese leases for fishing grounds off Rus- 
sia’s Siberian coast. ‘This week, Foreign 
l'rade Commissar Mikoyan took time 
off from the Communist Party Congress 
to work on the new trade agreement 
with Japan now being negotiated. 
Berlin is undoubtedly exerting pres- 
sure on Moscow to give the Japanese at 
least this much assurance of friendli- 
ness before ‘Tokyo sends its forces 3,000 
miles south in an attack on British 
interests. Signing of the Russo-Japa- 
nese trade deal is likely to be one of the 
last preparatory steps before the launch- 
ing of the worldwide spring campaign. 
e American Strategy—In Washington 
there are important people in the inner 
circles of the government who recom- 
mend that the Japanese threat be met 
immediately. These advisers insist that 
Japan is so nearly exhausted econom- 
ically that it could be handled in short 
order by the United States, and the 
main part of both the British and 
United States fleets held in the Pacific 
could be transferred for duty in the At- 
lantic. But an influential group is still 
holding out for more cautious action in 
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the East. Its members insist the crux 
of the whole crisis is still along the 
Channel and not until the spring blitz 
shows Hitler's hand and Britain’s re- 
sisting power can Washington risk get- 
ting involved in the Orient. 

@ Months of Decision—This is the pat- 
tern of the spring crisis as insiders see 
it. It pours into three—possibly four— 
momentous months, beginning in 
March, events which will shape the 
whole future of the world. Few expect 
the war to end within this period. All 
that the planners look for are the mile- 
posts which will show up through the 
clouds of battle to mark the road to 
the future. Some of the business effects 
of the crisis ahead are obvious; others 
will remain obscure until the first blows 
are struck and the hidden strength of 
both sides can be more accurately 
judged than now. 

e@ The Home Front—What is certairi— 
and it has escaped few executives who 
have been in Washington recently or 
who have talked with the experts who 
are just home from Britain—is that 
America’s war effort is due for a drastic 
boost within the next few months. It 
will come in the tightening of produc- 
tion controls, longer working hours, 
more intensive use of hundreds of small 
plants which have not yet been drafted 
into the defense program, and the ra- 
tioning of luxury buying where it can 
release factory capacity for defense busi- 
ness. It will be a repetition of many 
of the drastic measures taken by the 
British—not when they entered the war 
in September, 1939, but to meet the 
urgent crisis which they faced after last 
spring’s blitzkrieg. 


In Lieu of Zinc 


Substitutes are becoming 
in many uses as ja. 
tion’s refining capacity proves 
unable to meet requirements. 


“A a? 
musts 


“Look for substitutes.”” This ady 
being given almost every day by nat 
defense experts in Washington to 
ufacturing industries which are 
pressed to get supplies of needed 
materials. ‘The advice applies to 1 
things—nonferrous metals in particu 
but it has perhaps its sharpest sig 
cance in relation to zinc. 

Refineries in this country are 

ducing more zinc than at any time in 
our history. ‘They are extracting fron 
domestic ores nearly 60,000 ton: 
month, and they apparently are turnil 
out about 5,000 to 6,000 tons a m« nth 
from imported concentrates. ‘They are 
credited by Washington authorities 
with cooperating wholeheartedly in the 
defense program. Yet their best efforts 
have not been good enough. 
@ A Matter of Capacity—There simply 
is not enough refining capacity in this 
country to meet all present require 
ments. Primary reason is that England 
relied too heavily on the smelters in Bel 
gium and northern France with the re 
sult that Canada and the United States 
have been required to make up for those 
lost sources. Piling British requirements 
on top of rapidly expanding domestic 
needs posed a problem that couldn't be 
met in a few wecks or even months 

In those cases where the smelters 
have been able to add easily to existing 
capacity, some little extra production al- 

ready is being attained. The old Evans- 
Wallower Zinc plant bought a couple 
of months ago by American Zinc, Lead 
& Smelting Co. is being reconditioned 
to produce about 1,400 tons of electro 
lytic zinc monthly. But the major plant 
additions now building will not be read 
to lift the squeeze until midyear. 
@ Some Temporary Aids—’emporary 
expedients have helped some. Canada, 
with annual smelting capacity of per 
haps 175,000 tons, shipped about 5,000 
tons of zinc into the United States in 
December (January figures are not yet 
available) for use against British con 
tracts. And the Navy Department requi 
sitioned 5,500 long tons ordered months 
ago by Belgium. But these moves have 
not been enough. 

Until new smelting capacity relieves 
the situation, the zinc producers arc 
faced with the necessity of relinquishing 
some of their normal markets. ‘That 
hurts, because there never is any ce! 
tainty of getting such markets back. 

Notable is the automotive field. It 
took quite a selling job to get the moto: 
car manufacturers to adopt die-cast zinc 
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extensively for “bright spots” in the 
body trim such as radiator grilles, door 
handles, and headlight bands. Other 
metals to substitute for these decora- 
tions are just about as vital to the de- 
fense program as zinc. So the zinc pro- 
ducers face the prospect of plastics tak- 
ing on new jobs in body trimming as 
they took over the dash and other inte- 
rior decorations. 

e Brass a Problem. ‘Too—Brass, because it 
uses 20% to 30% zinc (as well as 70% 
to 80% of the not quite so scarce cop- 
per), is another material for which indus- 
try is urged to find substitutes. No. | 
use of brass at the moment, at least from 
the government's point of view, is in cart- 
ridge and shell casings and the myriad 
other essential defense fields. Electrical 
manufacturers are asked to substitute 
for brass in items like household ap- 
pliances wherever possible. Makers of 
gadgets, jewelry, novelties, and hard- 
ware not only are requested to turn else- 
where but may actually find their needs 
placed way down on the tail end of a 
priority list. 

In the metal trade it is suggested that 

the Navy could well consider some sub- 
stitutions on ships now building. 
e Zinc in Galvanizing—The country’s 
largest uses of zinc normally is in gal- 
vanizing. A garbage can or a water pail 
won't last as long if it isn’t galvanized, 
but in an emergency exceptions can be 
made. That, incidentally, applies to the 
Army as a large user of galvanized equip- 
ment, not the least of which is the 
garbage can. 

To what extent zinc oxide and other 
zinc pigments can give over to substi- 
tues such as lead and titanium pigments 
is a moot point. By far the largest part 
of this country’s zinc oxide consump- 
tion is in the manufacture of rubber 
where it is regarded as indispensable. 
However, it is generally agreed that the 
portion going into paints and a few 
other applications could be replaced. 
Yet of all zinc pigments used in this 
country, worth $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 a year, more than half is taken 
by the rubber industry. 
¢ Difficulties in Pooling—The effort of 
large manufacturers to relieve the zinc 
supply situation to some degree by pool- 
ing so far seems impractical. The idea 
was not so much to pool actual metal 
but rather to lump contracts for future 
delivery, the fabricator needing deliver- 
ies the most to get preference on ship- 
ments from the smelters. There is, how- 
ever, the natural stumbling block that 
any given manufacturer is likely to think 
his needs are the most pressing so that 
nearly all ask fulfillment of contracts on 
schedule. 

And, as though any additional straws 
were needed for the long-suffering 
camel, Mexico’s lone smelter with a 
capacity of 3,500 tons a month.has been 
closed since October by a strike, which 
was settled this week. 
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Wanted: 2,000 hp. 


And Army men want it in 
liquid-cooled plane engine. 
American models progress, but 
British Napier may get call. 


Not only more plane engines, but 
more powerful engines. ‘That’s the de- 
mand of both British and American 
military authorities, and that’s why spe- 
cial interest attached this week to the 
announcement made by President K. 'T’. 
Keller of the Chrysler Corp. that com- 
pany engineers had developed a 12- 
cylinder, V-type, liquid-cooled engine, 
capable of turning up almost 2,000 hp. 
According to reports, the engine would 
use special high-test fuel, rated at 115 
octane, instead of the 90- or 100-octane 
gasoline currently used by the Army. 
@ The Time Element—Mass production 
of a plane engine necessarily lags many 
months behind its development and per- 
fection in trial tests. That's a fact to 
which General Motors’ Allison Division 
can bear ample witness. Allison went 
into production last fall on its 1,000 hp. 
liquid-cooled motor, which drives the 
Bell Airacobra fighter at speeds of about 
400 miles an hour, but only now has it 
achieved a production rate as high as 
400 airplane engines a month. 


Another experimental Allison lig 


cooled engine, reputedly capable of | 
livering 2,000 hp., was exhibited at New 
York’s World Fair last summer, but 
actual production is still considered fat 
removed. 

@ Air-Cooled vs. Liquid-Cooled—Ra: 
air-cooled engines of 2,000 hp 
already in production—the Wright D 
plex Cyclone, which powers the Ds 
las B-19 four-engined bomber, and ¢ 
Pratt & Whitney R-2800, which pe 

the Vought-Sikorsky XF'4U-1, reput 
the world’s fastest plane. Howe 
some aviation officials are inclined 
believe that greater plane efficien 
might be achieved with a 2,000-1 
liquid-cooled engine that would b 
closed within the plane and thus red 
alr-resistance. 

This extra efficiency, other authoritic 
argue, would not be material except at 
speeds above 325 m.p.h 
few military planes can now achieve be 
cause of the heavy armament which 
being loaded on them. 

a Eyes on Napier Saber—Because of the 
difficulties that lie inevitably ahead 
the perfection of an American 2,000-h 
liquid-cooled =motor—whether _ it 
Chrysler, Allison, or Ford, which al 
has a liquid-cooled engine but not of 
the 2,000-hp. caliber—some Air Corp 
experts are reported to consider thi 
British Napier Saber engine as our best 
bet. Newspaper readers got their first 


a rate that 


RUSH JOB 


On January 4, 1941, Curtis Lighting, 
Inc., sold its multi-story factory to the 
Automatic Electric Co. to increase 
that company’s defense production 
capacity, and signed up to have a new 
single-story plant of 108,000 sq. ft. 
ready for occupancy on March 1 in 
the Clearing Industrial District, Chi- 
cago (BW —Jan.18'41,p58). With two 
weeks to go—and without overtime 
work—the Clearing construction de- 


partment was ahead of its high-speed 
schedule last week. Electricians wer 
hanging overhead lighting, plumber: 
setting fixtures, and millwrights bolt 
ing machinery in place. Above—th 
new factory 33 calendar days (or 24 
working days) after the contract wa 
signed. By then, February 6, buildin; 
heat was turned on, a three-car switch 
track had been installed, a new street 
adjoining the rear of the plant wa 
completed, and _ interior 
under way. 
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City 
CALIFORNIA 
Consolidated Aircraft San Diego 
Ducommun Metals & Supply Los Angeles 
Nevada-Massachusetts Co. Sonora 
Permanente Corp Oakland 
Ryan Aeronautical San Di 
Western Land Improvement Santa Monica 


CONNECTICUT 
Bullard Co 
Fafnir Bearing 
Geometric Tool 
Hanson-Whitney Machine 
acobs Mfg 
ew Britain Machine 
New Britain Machine 
Niles-Bement-Pond 
Producto Machine 


DELAWARE 


Hercules Powder 


ILLINOIS 
American Steel Foundries 
Barnes ++ 


f leari achine 
Mar Riechine Specialties 


oe lent Pneumatic Tool 
K 1 Co. 
Lindberg Engineering 


Western Cartridge 
Woodward Governor 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Britain 
W. Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Wilmington 


Rockford 


INDIANA 
Fairfield Manufacturing 


KANSAS _ 

Beech Aircraft 

Boeing Airplane 
KENTUCKY 

Avey Drilling Machine 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Drydock 
Pangborn Corp 


Lafayette 


Wichita 
Wichita 


Covington 


Baltimore 
Hagerstown 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Charles G. Allen Co Barre 
Baush Machine Tool ringfield 
Dewey & Almy Chemical bridge 
Greenfield Tap & Die Greenfield 
Heald Machine Worcester 
Lapointe Machine Tool Hudson 
Reed-Prentiss Corp Worcester 
L. S. Starrett Co Athol 
Universal Boring Machine Hudson 
Van Norman Machine Tool Springfield 


MICHIGAN 
Clark Equipment 


Eclipse Counterbore 


Gallmeyer & Livingston 
Goddard & Goddard 
Hanna Furnace 
Michigan Steel Casting 
Michigan Tool 
Micromatic Hone Corp. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Kingsbury Machine Tool 


NEW JERSEY 
American Gas Accumulator Elizabeth 
American Screw Products Newark 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Trenton 
Elastic Stop Nut Union 
Ferracute Machine Bridgeton 
Johnson & Johnson 


Aircraft 
Aircraft parts 
Tungsten prod. 


Aircraft 
Aircraft 


Aircraft 
Aircraft 


Machine tools 


Ship repairs 
Dust-collecting 
equipment 


Machine tools 


Ford Motor oo 


Machinery 
New Brunswick Cotton, gauze 


They're Expanding for Defense 


Product Cost 
Manly & Mount St. Realty 


$3 ,090 ,000 
450 ,000 


prod. “oo oon 
um 6, 
3,000 
ill, 355 ‘000 


Yox8s 
enamel 


ws) 
oon 


Grumman Aircraft 
New Jersey Zinc 
— th 


ennessee 
U.S. aera 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Cramerton Mills 


OHIO 
Bardons & Oliver 
Cincinnati, Bickford Tool 


wes 


Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Cleveland Machines 


Cleveland Twist Drill 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 


Defiance Machine Works 


‘i ray 
Jackson Iron & Steel 


Lear Avia 


Lees-Bradner 

Monarch Machine Tool 
Ohio Machine Tool 
Sterling Foundry 
Warner & Swasey 
White Motor 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 


Bethlehem Steel 
Bilgran Gear & Machine 


rg Engineering 


Cramp Shi ildin, 
National Forge & C 


Standard Steel Specialty 
Summerill Tubing 
Universal Cyclops Steel 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


TEXAS 


Cutti Dallas Cotton Mills 


Humble Oil & Refining 


VERMONT 
Bryant Chucking Grinder 
Jones & Lamson Machine 


VIRGINIA 
Reynolds Metals 
Southern Railway 
WASHINGTON 
Boeing Aircraft 
WISCONSIN 
Kaukauna Machine 
Sivyer Steel Casting 


A, O. Smith Corp. 


R. K. LeBond Machine Tool Norwood 


dnance 


City Product 
Weehawken Hospital 
equipment 
Arlington Machine tools 
E. Orange Machine tools 
Paterson Gears 


gs smelting 
iler parts 
Aircraft 

= 
Aircraft 
Machine tools 
Aircraft 

Slab zinc 


Gears 
ae acid 
New York 


Cramerton 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 


Machine tools 459 ,000 
Milling machines 9,116,000 

75 ,000 
399 ,000 
321 ,000 


Cleveland Drills, reamers 


Mt. Vernon 


Defiance 
Dayton Machine tools 
Cincinnati Machine tools 

kron Non-rigid airships 64,000 
Cincinnati Machine tools 
Jackson Pig iron, 

manganese 

Dayton Remote controls 
Machine tools 
Cleveland Machine tools 
Sidney Lathes 

enton ys 
Wellington Casting: 
Cleveland Turret | fechas 
Cleveland Armored trucks 


Pittsburgh 
Bethlehem 


Bethlehem 
Philadelphia 
Chambersburg 


Philadelphia 
Irvine 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Beaver Falls 
Bridgeport 


Bridgevill 
Pittsburgh 


Dallas 
Houston 


53, 
20 ,390 ,000 


18,404 ,000 
Machine tools 10, 
Forging, pressing 600,000 
equipment 
Shipbuilding 
Forgings 


Machine tools 
Tubing 
Steel ingots 


100 ,000 
Machinery 5 ,670 ,000 


Yarn 
Oil equipment 


Grinders 189 
Grinders, lathes, 447 *000 
dies, and taps 


Springfield 
Springfield 


Aluminum 7 ,453 ,000 


Richmond ’ 
Transportation 7,576,000 


Richmond 


Seattle Aircraft 10 ,737 ,000 


290 ,000 
110,000 


1,157 ,000 


Machine tools 

Steel castings, 
tanks, tractors 

Bomb parts 


Kaukauna 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee 


For a sample of the nature and extent 
of the expansion of industrial capac- 
ity prompted by the defense program 
there is nothing better than the list 
of 118 manufacturers who, through 
Jan. 31, had obtained “certificates of 
necessity” for new facilities costing 
approximately $192,052,000. Issued 
by the War and Navy Departments, 
the certificates qualify the manufac- 
turers to take advantage of the special 


60-month income-tax amortization of 
the cost of new plant and equipment. 
As of the same date 21 applications 
had been withdrawn or disapproved. 
The actual dimensions of industrial 
expansion are much larger than de- 
picted by the approved list. As of 
Feb. 14, 1,242 companies had filed 
1,684 applications for certificates of 
necessity. The cost and type of the 
facilities which they represent can- 


not be tabulated until the applica- 
tions have been cleared. More appli- 
cations are filed daily as more firms 
embark on expansion. Lists of ap- 
proved applications similar to that 
which is published above may be ob- 
tained, as they are issued, by request- 
ing the Director of Information, 
Office of Production Management, 
Washington, D. C. to put your name 
on its mailing list. 
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THIS LITTLE CARD OFFERS 


SO MUCH PROTECTION 
TO BURROUGHS USERS 


Only a Burroughs service man, directed and 
paid by Burroughs, carries this 1941 credential 
card. It is your assurance that he is qualified 
to service your Burroughs equipment because 


He is trained at the Burroughs factory. 


He is instructed regularly about the adjustment, 
inspection and other service requirements of all 
Burroughs machines, including the latest models. 


He installs only genuine Burroughs parts. 


His work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


Burroughs service, reasonable in price and as near 
as your telephone, is one of the major reasons 
why business enterprises make their decision in 
favor of Burroughs equipment. 


Burroughs maintains more than 450 service centers. Uni- 
formly efficient local service—readily available to every 
Burroughs user—extends to every county in the United 


States, to every part of Canada, and to foreign countries. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETR(¢ TT 


jodeys Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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News of two gigantic mo- 
bilizations hit the headlines of 
the nation’s press every day. 
America’s armed forces are 
mobilizing for intensive train- 
ing on land and sea, and in 
the air! America’s vast in- 
dustrial forces are mobilizing 
to convert raw materials into 
essential supplies, ships, 
shells, guns, and planes. 


But the success of these 
tremendous efforts demanded 
another mobilization—the mo- 
bilization of the forces of the 
American railroads. And that 
has already been achieved. 
Smoothly, efficiently, the rail- 
roads are doing the job— 
moving men and materials 
every hour of every day in 
every part of this vast land. 
Mass transportation of the 
rails is vital to national de- 
fense! 


NORFOLK somc/ 
+ WESTER 
alway— 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
core. 841% ew aT 


information about the engine when 
PM, New York daily, broke a story on 


it — this month. 


Produced by D. Napier & Son, Ltd., 


_ this 24-cylinder, liquid-cooled engine is 


used to power the British Hawker ‘Ty- 
phoon, a heavily-armed, record-fast ship 


| which mounts eight machine guns and 
| four cannon and which the British are 


reputedly holding in reserve. The Na- 
pier engine is supposed to be the world’s 
smallest in the 2,000-hp. class, measur- 


| ing only 5x3x3 ft. It has exceptionally 


small cylinders and owes its great power 


_to the unprecedentedly high rate of 


6,000 r.p.m. which it can turn up. It 


_ is this high “supercharge” speed, among 


other considerations, which explains the 
lack of enthusiasm for the Napier Saber 


| manifested in some aviation circles. 


e What Detroit Hears—Detroit has 
heard varied reports about the Napier. 
According to one report, a model Napier 
was sent to Chrysler Corp. where engi- 
neers were assigned the job of determin- 
ing just how difficult it would be to 
make British specifications square with 
American production standards. An- 
other report has it that General Motors 
has been sounded out on its production, 
but this has been officially denied. Ac- 
cording to still another, the Napier 
might be the engine which would be 
produced by farming out parts produc- 
tion to auto manufacturers under the 
guidance of the Automotive Committee 
for Air Defense (BW—Feb.8’41,p16). 


Meat on Way Up 


Rising prices traceable to 
new demand following curtail- 
ment of beef herds and pig crop 
due to unfavorable feed levels. 


Current developments in livestock 
and meat prices are running precisely 
according to the time-proved economics 
of the packing industry. 

For years stockmen faced a depres- 

sion market that could not pay high 
prices for meat. Moreover, grain prices 
in recent years have been pegged too 
high to pay out when fed to cheap ani- 
mals; the ratio of hog prices to corn 
prices has been unfavorable since late 
in 1939. 
@ Profits by the Year—Packers naturally 
buy livestock as cheaply as they can, 
sell meat as dearly as they can. The 
two prices fluctuate with no daily rela- 
hentai But over the long term they 
average pretty close together, leaving 
enough spread for the packer to net 
a profit in most years. 

Department of Agriculture figures 
show that the 1940 pig crop was 10% 
smaller than the ’39 crop. The deficit 
was 9% in spring pigs, 13% in fall 
pigs. Hog marketings were abnormally 


heavy all fall, in response to the raise 
in the government loan rate on corn to 
61¢ (BW—Dec.14'40,p20). Therefore, 
the seasonal reduction in marketings this 
winter will be more pronounced than 
usual. Last fall’s light crop will curtail 
market supplies next spring and sum- 
mer below the very large slaughter runs 
in the same seasons of 1940. Govern- 
ment figures indicate a ’41 spring crop 
14% below the small spring crop of ’40 
which means light marketing well into 
the fall months. 

At present corn prices, hogs will have 
to bring $7-$8 per cwt. to stimulate 
greater production. The D. of A. says 
prices may exceed this range during 
the next few months, and this would 
increase ps crops of next fall and the 
spring of "42. Until the first of these 
crops is fed out and marketed in the 
spring and summer of ’42, there can 
be no increase in the domestic pork 
supply. Hence, in the face of increased 
demand, before more hogmeat is avail- 
able, there will be less. Prices must go 
up accordingly. 
© Beef Supply for 41—Beef herds in- 
crease so much more slowly than hogs 
that when stockmen want more cattle, 
they have to hold their heifers for breed- 
ing and thus create a temporary short- 
age. This situation exists now. More 
cattle are on feed this winter than last, 
and the total in the western states is 
perhaps the largest on record, though 
there are fewer animals in the Com 
Belt states situated east of the Mis- 
Sissippl. 

“The general level of cattle prices is 

expected to average materially higher 
in 1941 than in 1940,” says the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
@ Packers on Alert—Consequence of live- 
stock conditions is that the housewife 
feels the bite every time she pays the 
neighborhood butcher, and the packers 
are poised to refute attacks. 

One comfort is that the office of Miss 

Harriet Elliott, Defense Commission 
Consumer Adviser, shows less than its 
former belligerence on meat prices (BW 
—Sep.21’40,p31). In a recent bulletin, 
her division explained rising meat prices 
in terms of Department of Agriculture 
statistics, accepted them as though they 
were weather. 
@ Soldiers Are Meat Eaters—As payrolls 
soar, civilian demand for steaks and 
roasts naturally rises. As military forces 
enroll more men, demand for high- 
quality meat rises almost twice as fast, 
reflecting Army and Navy insistence on 
better grades and heavy consumption of 
meat by men in uniform. 

Packers are happy about their fore- 
sight in starting the American Meat 
Institute campaign to promote con- 
sumption of all kinds of meat. Already 
they feel an appreciable bulge in the 
demand for the less expensive cuts and 
less expensive grades that their recipes 
plug for thrifty buyers. 
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SPOKESMAN OF 


To cover lively, prosperous, substantial Philadelphians, 


EVENING 
PUBLIC LEDGER 


is now a *“*must°°! 


Unoer ITS NEW MANAGEMENT, headed by Publisher Robert 
Cresswell (for eighteen years associated with the growth of the 
New York Herald-Tribune), the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger enters a new era. 

It’s in tune with the new Philadelphia—a market of two 
million—a vital, alert, sound market looking forward—unbound 
by the traditions of the past. 


More Philadelphia news! 

More room for the news of women—their interests and activities! 

More pictures for this modern picture-minded world! 

More news of the expanding plants, the growing mills, shops 
and factories—greater financial coverage—the smaller relief-rolls, 
the bulging pay-rolls! 

For test campaigns—what a market! 

For regular national schedules—what a buy! 


Truly, the Spokesman. of Philadelphia’s new Prosperity! 


EVENING PusBiic LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Story 


of Defense Prosperity 


Rs From June 13 to December 1. 1940. 
defense orders totaling 1.146.099 were 
placed in the Philadelphia industrial 
area, 


23. This was 11.3 percent of all Na 
tional Defense Commission orders for 
that period. 


3. War contracts for the district have 
since passed $2,000,000,000. 


4. Retail sales in recent 4-week pe- 
riod were estimated up 14 percent. 


&. Payroll increase in area is about 
$42,000,000 over year ago. 


G. New passenger car sales up 10,000, 
Used car sales up 12,000. 


7. Transit lines’ income up $1,000,000 
153 new buses in service; 130 stream- 
lined street cars, 40 trackless trolleys 
soon to be delivered. 


8. Ten thousand new telephones 
Average daily calls increased 130,092. 


9. 69,000 new unskilled, semi-skilled 
and skilled workers will be needed, Al! 
told, 138,000 new jobs. No outsiders 
wanted, but 24-hour training courses 
now in progress, paid for by the 
Government. 


10. Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service found jobs for 160,000 in 1940 


Bi. Bendix Aviation takes over old 
Atwater Kent plant, will employ 7,000 
who will spend $1,000,000 in Phila- 
delphia stores. 


Cramp Shipyards, idle for 13 years, will 
build six cruisers costing $113.822.000, 
ultimately employing 6,000, 


New York Shipbuilding with $560,- 
000,000 orders employing 10,000. 


Baldwin Locomotive, R. C. A., Sun 
Shipbuilding, Brill and Disston among 
others lifting payrolls. 


12. When defense orders started, 
Philadelphia had 11,000,000 sq. ft. of 
unused plant floor. Of this, 3,000,000 
is now absorbed; balance going 
1,000,000 sq. ft. every 60 days. 


13. Housing shortage now a reality 
with Federal and local authorities 
seeking solutions involving additional 
millions. 


These facts condensed from Business Week 
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Growth “Normal” in L. A. Area 


America’s most amazing county—first in farming returns 
and fifth among industrial communities—takes census gains in its 
stride and makes the most of present Coast aircraft boom. 


Early this month, the bustling secre- 
taries of a dozen or so chambers of com- 
merce whose job it is to boost as many 
communities in the Los Angeles area 
met in the gaudy directors’ room of the 
world’s most famous boosting organ- 
ization—the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, to relax a bit from boosting 
and take time out for celebrating some 
achievements. 

On the morning of the meeting, the 

Los Angeles ‘limes, most consistent Los 
Angeles booster of them all, had printed 
figures showing that, of the 32 cities in 
the nation with population gains of 
more than 50% since 1930, four Los 
Angeles County communities stood 7th, 
18th, 26th and 31st (BW—Nov.30'40, 
pl6). According to final census esti- 
- mates, Los Angeles County itself had 
grown 26.1%. Burbank had a gain of 
106.1%, Inglewood was up 54.6%, Bev- 
erly Hills 53.9%, Maywood, 57.9%. 
e Looking Back—and Ahead—’he re- 
laxed secretaries, reminiscing and an- 
alyzing, got considerable satisfaction out 
of agreeing that the area’s 10-year 
growth has been normal and that it will 
be permanent except, perhaps, in the 
two aircraft-building towns, Burbank 
and Inglewood. They harked back to 
1913 to show why. 


About 28 years ago Los Angeles’ 
orange groves suffered a disastrous freeze 
and Angelenos awoke to the fact that 
their eggs were all in one agricultural 
basket. A movement to attract indus- 
tries was deliberately set in motion. The 
1940 census returns simply show how 
well the job was done. 
© Diversified—Los Angeles is still a great 
farming center—in fact, the leading agri- 
cultural county in the country, meas- 
ured by its crop returns. But today it 
has a large and widely diversified indus- 
try which started with oil and oil equip- 
ment, grew into automobile assembly 
and tire plants, and then aircraft. Mo- 
tion pictures are part of it, but An- 
gelenos always speak of industrial totals 
as “exclusive of motion pictures,” be- 
cause movies, oddly enough, are classed 
as an art rather than an industry. 

e Tourists and Harbor Help—Then 
there’s the tourist business, nurtured for 
60 years, and a thriving foreign trade at 
the harbor. In 1913, there was no har- 
bor—simply a fight for one against San 
Francisco and the railroads. Even after 
completion of the Panama Canal, the 
“corn belt population” of Los Angeles 
was so little conscious of foreign trade 
that, when a ship came into San Pedro, 
the captain had to blow the whistle in 


' 


More significant than statistics in 
showing the growth of Burbank, 
Calif., is the sight of some of the 
20,000 Lockheed and Vega employees 
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at the changing of shifts in the plants. 
Recently the jam got so bad that 
state trafic authorities had to be 
called in to iron it out. 


oe 


STAR PERFORMERS 


Eleven American cities with 
more than 25,000 population 
scored increases exceeding 50% 
in the decade between 1930 and 
1940. Of these cities, four are 
in Texas (Austin, Corpus Christi, 
Lubbock, Tyler); three are in 
southern California (Burbank, 
Inglewood, Beverly Hills); two in 
Florida (Miami and Miami 
Beach); one in Alabama (Gads- 
den); and one in New Jersey 
(Teaneck). 

Why were these cities the star 
performers of the 1940 census? 
What makes them tick? What’s 
likely to keep them ticking in the 
new decade? Business Week has 
begun the job of finding answers 
to these questions, because it be- 
lieves those answers are im- 
portant in documenting the rapid 
industrial rise of the South and 
the Southwest, the single most 
important development revealed 
by the new census. 

The accompanying article pre- 
sents the first of those reports—a 
study of business and industrial 
conditions in Los Angeles County 
where California’s three census- 
leading cities are all located. In 
later articles, Business Week will 
report on other cities, other areas, 
in which the rate of acceleration, 
as measured by the census, neces- 
sarily commands the attention of 
all business men. 


order to attract attention from the shore. 
Today, Los Angeles enthusiasts em- 
phasize that with agriculture, industry, 
movies, tourists and foreign trade, Los 
Angeles County is solidly balanced. 
Changes in one of its bread-and-butter 
activities, such as curtailment of oil pro- 
duction, or a tourist drop due to general 
business conditions, may cause tempo- 
rary drops in telephones, gas and water 
meters. But in 25 years ese has been 
no permanent stunting of growth, and 
the always-optimistic southern Califor- 
nians feel that a region which can de- 
velop “the fifth industrial community 
of the United States” upon its “first 
agricultural community” is merely run- 
ning true to form in gaining 26% in 
population during 10 years. 
e@ Burbank Gains—Burbank, outstand- 
ing performer in population, was an 
airport 10 years ago with one small air- 
craft firm, Lockheed. The town lies at 
the south or Los Angeles end of the 
tureen-shaped San Fernando Valley 
some 10 mi. north of the city’s center. 
Its percentage gains in various classifica- 
tions since 1932 are fantastic. Building 
permits went up 1825% in number and 
7700% in value. Postal receipts gained 
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Campus rteeisney 


T ALL OPERATE REFINERIES 


Photo shows Crane steel valves 
controlling oil at 1200 pounds 
650° F. from preheater to furnace. 


EFINERIES have a point in common with every industry: th 
operation depends on valves—thousands upon thousand 
them. As shown by a recent survey, one typical refinery had 9,01¢ 

valves in service. 

In your plant, too, valves are important! For, whether you mak¢ 
paper or steel—whether you produce power for plant consumptio: 
or distribute it—whether you supply any of the millions of prod: 
that are so essentially a part of American life—your production dé 
pends upon valves to an extent you probably never realized 

Because valves represent so large an investment—because th: 
proper operation is so important to production—the best in valve 
cheapest in the long run. Glance at the pipe lines of any leading in: 
try and the chances are strong that the valves carry the name CRANI 


CRAN | 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAG( 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE * PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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Air Industry builds for beauty, 
economy and firesafety with 


CONCRETE 


Rapids, Mich.— Airport Administration 
Building, designed for concrete by F. Spen- 
cer Weber, structural engineer, of Lansing. 
Construction went on during winter months. 


Te 


Memphis, Tean.— Administration Building, 
Municipal Airport. Walk C.Jonesand Walk C. 
Jones, Jr., architects. Gardner & Howe, struc- 
tural engineers. W. B. Fowler, city engineer. 


Norfolk, Va.— Municipal Airport Adminis- 
tration Building — architectural concrete 
throughout. Designed by Norfolk Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Walter H. Taylor, III, 
Director. Joseph W. Wells, assistant engi- 
neer. (Firesafe concrete also used in walls 
of hangar and shop building.) 


The vigorous, growing aviation 
industry has been quick to capital- 
ize the advantages of concrete as 
acombinedarchitectural and struc- 
turalmedium.TypicalaretheGrand 
Rapids Airport Administration 
Building, designed for concrete, 
and the equally attractive concrete 
buildings at Norfolk and Mem- 
phis and numerous other airports. 

Adaptable to almost any shape 
or form, concrete permits walls, 
frame, floors and roofs to be cast 
as a unit in one money-saving 
material. First cost is moderate, 
maintenance low. 

Ask your architect or engineer 
about concrete’s possibilities for 
your public, commercial or in- 
dustrial building. Literature will 
be sent free on request in the 
United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. a2d-12, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the 


uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and 
engineering field work 


Architectural Concrete ... COMBINING ARCHITECTURAL AND 


STRUCTURAL FUNCTIONS IN ONE FIRESAFE, ENDURING MATERIAL 


| 180%, assessed valuation 78%, bank de 
| posits 233%, and registered voter 
| 250%. 

Its feverish growth began with wa 
| orders in 1938. Today Lockheed an 

Vega employ 20,000 persons with doz 

ens of aircraft-parts factories around 

them. 

@ Disney’s Plant There—Burbank has 
| movies, too. Walt Disney built a $3,- 
| 000,000 plant there last year and War- 

ner Bros. has been there since 1938. 


| Even though bungalow homes are being 


built in Burbank by mass production 
methods these days, not one person in 
10 employed in the town lives there. Air 
craft workers have scattered over Los 


| Angeles and its suburbs for miles, some 
| driving 50 miles to work. 


Burbank is at the convergence of three 
main stems—San Fernando Road, Vic- 
tory Place, and Empire Avenue. This is 
“Turkey Crossing,” where Luther Bur- 
bank once raised turkeys. At 3:30 p.m., 


| when factories change shifts, there’s 


such a jam that state traffic authorities 
had to be called in to work out a relief 
plan. Virtually all workmen come and 
go in cars, 90% of them alone, so that 
for 9 in 10 employees, there are nine 
cars to get through town and find park- 


| ing space around the plants: 
| @ “Wonder Town” Twice—Inglewood, 
the other aircraft city, is some 15 miles 


southwest of Los Angeles’ center. Its 
rise is due to the North American Air- 
craft plant, a little way outside the 
town, and various parts factories nearby. 
Inglewood was a “wonder town” in its 
1920-30 growth, too, because in 1920 it 
had a modest 3,286, and by 1930 had 
risen to 19,605. Locals insist that an 
earthquake in 1923 started the growth 
because it brought crowds of people to 
see the damage and they discovered its 
good points as a place to live. Incident- 
ally, the 1930’s growth is credited partly 
to oil as well as aircraft. 

These aircraft boom towns are far 
from wild and woolly. Burbank is con- 
gested with motor freighting to the air- 
craft plants, but Inglewood is a quiet 
Main Street place because the industrial 
plants are some distance away, set in 
cauliflower fields with ample traffic and 

arking room in all directions. 
e Night Life Lags—The aircraft worker is 
no easy-come-easy-go individual. He’s so 
poor a patron of the bright lights that, 
with the development of jobs around 
Inglewood, certain gambling joints in 
nearby Hawthorne closed up for lack of 
patronage. The typical Los Angeles air- 
craft worker is either a youngster with 
his first job, married and raising his first 
baby, or a seasoned mechanic who has 


| lived through the hollow 1930's, is mak- 


ing good wages again, and is determined 
to make the most of prosperity while it 
lasts. Ignoring Santa Anita race track 
and the night clubs, they find recreation 
in their cars over the week-ends, go to 
the beaches with the family, or to mod- 
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est mountain cabins which they own. 
Many, adopting the small farm-home 
idea that thrives around Los Angeles, 
live in cottages and raise — 
fruit, and flowers on acre or half-acre 
plots. ; 

e Investing Wages—Aircraft jobs call for 
intensive labor. Some of the workers 
put in generous overtime. Their aver- 
age incomes of $1,800 to $2,500 yearly 
(while the rush is on) are being invested 
in homes, furniture, cars, and often 
extra education to fit them for different 
jobs when the war demand for aircraft 
ends. They are to be found, not in cock- 
tail bars, but in furniture stores. 

Maywood (57.9% increase, from 

6,794 in 1930 to 10,731 in 1940) is a 
residential neighborhood surrounded by 
the industrial districts of the Los An- | 
geles East Side. A separate incorporated | 
town, its growth is a reflection of gen- 
eral activity in the factory districts 
around it. 
e Glamor Town—Beverly Hills’ growth 
(53.9%, from 17,429 to 26,823 between 
1930 and 1940) is a different story. Av- 
erage incomes there, in a separate mu- 
nicipality — surrounded by the 
city of Los Angeles, are somewhere be- 
tween $7,500 and $10,000. 

Visit a Los Angeles factory, or a 
downtown office, and you probably will | 
discover that the executive you meet 
lives in Beverly Hills. Incorporated in 
1914 when the region was largely vacant 
land, it started as a hillside residence 
community for the motion-picture peo- 
ier gom easy driving distance of Hol- 
ywood and handy to the ocean. Its | 
promotion was far-sighted, because the | 
Frank Meline Company laid it out spa- 
ciously and with landscaping on lines 
that would grow with the years. 

@ Place to Retire—Besides the movie | 
le and the Los Angeles executives, 

Beverly Hills has attracted retired indus- 

trialists from every part of the country. | 

The town undoubtedly plays a promi- | 
nent part in the night life of Los An- | 
geles, but has almost no attractions of 
its own for those who like to stay out 
late. The night clubs are all in Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles, and points east; the | 
race tracks are east and south. The city 
has no hospital—if you get sick, you go 
elsewhere to be doctored and nursed. 
It has one funeral parlor, said to be not 
too busy, and if you are buried, it must 
be elsewhere, for Beverly Hills has no | 
cemetery. | 
¢ High Buying Power—The fact is, | 
Beverly Hills invites the business man, 
active or retired, if he wants to “live 
spaciously” and can qualify with a pock- 
etbook up to its average of $5,915 per 
year per Bet buying power (compared 
with the $1,781 average of all non-relief 
families in the U.S.). It will rigidly 
supervise his home plans if he can afford 
to buy a large lot in its 3,300-acre area, 
but he will be protected by equally | 
rigid zoning, and live in a community | 
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“Ah, a money machine! 
Do the coins come out here?” 


— says the 
Little-Man-W ho-W ants-to-Know 


“Well, in a way. This is a NaTIoNAL 
Window-Posting Machine. It makes 
money for many, many banks—by doing _lates totals . . . provides positive con 
more work, better and faster— trol . . . and all records are locked in 


“See! It posts ledger, pass-book and 
journal records all at once . . . accumu 


“NATIONAL makes other machines, 
too, a complete line for all types of 
businesses—for listing, posting, prov- 
ing, analyzing, bookkeeping, check 
writing, remittance control . . . 


“And more! Whatever your business 
problem, see Nartionat first! Thes. 
machines pay for themselves many 
times over. They are made by the 
makers of Nationat Cash Register 


INVESTIGATE L_ 


Nealional swxw MACHINES ! 


Signing Machines 
and walysis Machines 


REGISTER COMPANY 
Check-Writing 


THE NATIONAL CASH oc ag “ 
Posting Typewriti ng-Bookkeoping apa Ae Posture Choirs 


© Accounting Machine Desks ° 


stunt 
Deliv ery 


to any desk in 
office or plant 


\ns 


or ger® Specimens 


Time Tickets 


LAMSON 
TUBES 


@ Now—give every department in 
your office or plant the benefit of 
instant receipt and delivery of memos, 
orders, letters, telegrams, blueprints, 
specifications, anil tools, qpeclaions, 
etc. Lamson Dispatch Tubes rush 
these items from desk to desk, from 
building to building—upstairs or 
across the street—in the twinkling of 
an eye. 


Work moves in a steady flow. No 
peak hours, no careless, last-minute 
rushes to complete work before clos- 
ing time. No delay in urgent matters 
while pa pile up waiting for mes- 
sengers. Ko. workers absent bon their 
stations, wasting precious minutes in 
needless walking. 


The cost of tubes is surprisingly 
low. You can install one tube or many 
—from a few feet up to a mile or 
more. And no business is too small or 
too large to employ them. Recent 
users range from the South's largest 
hospital in New Orleans to the Na- 
tion’s newest airport in Washington. 


Learn the latest advances in Tube 
design and engineerin . the new 
ways in which they will save you time, 
labor, money. Mail the coupon today. 


LAMSON CORPORATION, 
102 Lamson Street, 
Syracuse, 

Without cost or obligation, please send me 
by return mail information regarding the use 
of Lamson Tubes in my business. 


The population growth of Beverly Hills from 1930 (above) to 1940, is a reflec 
tion of business prosperity—regional and national. 


with 28,000 trees officially cared for by 
the municipality. His street probably 
will be lined with uniform plantings of 
a single species, whether palms, pepper 
trees, or eucalypti. 

There are 65 acres of parks and play- 
grounds, many miles of bridle paths, 
linked with the system that overruns 
pretty much the whole Los Angeles 
area, and every other “convenience and 
comfort for full living,” as the realtors 
say. 
© Prosperity’s Child—Beverly Hills spe- 
cializes in Life, and while the industrial 
growth of Los Angeles has had its influ- 
ence upon it, the people who live there 
and the dollars they live on come from 
so many different sources in Los Angeles 
and elsewhere that the population 
growth cannot be in any way credited 
to transitory influences. Mainly it re- 
flects business prosperity, regional and 
national. 

Maybe one key to Los Angeles’ growth 
is the tremendous and continuing en- 
thusiasm of its boosters. One chamber 
of commerce official explained it this 


way: “Frankly, we oversold Los Angeles 
| in the early days. No city and climate 


could be as good as we claimed. ‘There’s 
no doubt we told the story so often we 
came to believe it ourselves.” 

“And now, of course,” he added sol 
emnly, “it’s all come true.” 


GUFFEY-VINSON POLL 


Bituminous operators cooperating in 
a poll just completed by Coal Age are 
nearly 3 to 1 in favor of a two-year 
extension of the Guffey-Vinson mini- 
mum-price law. This law, under which 
government-fixed price levels for nine 
coal areas were put into effect last Oct. 
1 (BW —Nov.30°40,p16), will expire 
April 21 unless Congress acts. 

Coal Age’s survey showed every ma- 
jor soft-coal region but one—the South- 
west—favoring extension by a substan- 
tial majority. Taking all producing fields 
together, the weighted average of opera- 
tors expressing an opinion is 73.8% in 
favor of continuing the law. With few 
exceptions, these operators reported that 
their average price realizations during 
the last quarter of 1940, under the 
Guffey-Vinson setup, had shown an in- 
crease over the last quarter of 1939. 
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WHAT ABOUT 


avwafl engine production a 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


a 


PRATT & WHITNEY VOUGHT-SIKORSKY 
ENGINES AIRPLANES 
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HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 


HE Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of United Air- 

craft, one of the two largest engine manufacturers 
in the United States, answers below the questions most 
frequently asked about its engine production. 


* * 7 


How fast is your engine production increasing ? 

During 1940 Pratt & Whitney Aircraft built more than twice as 
many engines as in 1939. During 1941 we shall more than doubl 
again our last year’s output. 


How has this increase been achieved? 


By rapid expansion of plant, personnel and machinery—plus 
similar expansion of subcontracting. Since 1939, Pratt & Whitney 
has doubled and redoubled its factory area, and increased its 
personnel from 3,000 to nearly 15,000 employees. Five hundred 
subcontractors and suppliers furnish finished parts and raw 
materials. 


Are you producing engines for both Great Britain and the United States? 


Yes. Most people do not realize it, but for months a large percent 
age of our engines has been shipped to Great Britain. In addition 
to these continuing requirements we are now producing larg 
quantities of engines for the American defense program 


Are you producing engines fast enough to meet airplane requirements? 


Yes, despite heavy shipments abroad. The total engines delivered 
to American airplane manufacturers by Pratt & Whitney in 1940 
was well above total requirements. There were, however, minor 
shortages in two types amounting to less than one day’s produc 
tion, but we were well ahead of requirements in all other typ: 


Will mass-production heip to increase output? 

True mass-production is not yet feasible for building aircraft 
engines. Remember that the aircraft program, big as it seems, 
still dealing with thousands per year—whereas automobile ma 
production deals with millions. Furthermore, mass-production 

its very nature, calls for “freezing” of specific designs. Thi 
impractical in so rapidly advancing an art as aircraft desig: 
particularly in war time when engineering changes are frequently 
essential to maintain tactical superiority. 


Will the automotive industry be a factor in production? 


Yes, as soon as automotive manufacturers are able to build and 
equip new plants, train new personnel, and adjust themselves | 

aircraft methods. In this program we are cooperating in ever) 
possible way. Meanwhile, for at least a year the existing aircraft 
industry must supply the nation with the bulk of its engines. 


How big is the job ahead? 

During the two fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, Pratt & Whitney 
is facing the task of producing more aircraft engines than wer 
produced during the first World War by all American manufactur 
ers, including ten in the automotive industry. 


Can it be done? 

We are confident that it can, but the job will not be easy. We must 
again double our production. We must install more machinery 
train five to ten thousand new employees, and increase our operat 
ing efficiency still further. But with the continued cooperation of 
our employees, subcontractors, and suppliers, we believe that Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft will meet its obligations to the nation. 
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FASTER HANDLING OF 
HEAVY LOADS WITH 


—4 A’ 
America has a heavy job ahead. Government 
and industry have called upon Tru-Lay 
Preformed Wire Rope to shoulder a share of the burden. 

You'll find Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope in 40-foot tractor cranes in navy 
yards. In bulldozers and carryalls at air bases. Tru-Lay Preformed is helping to root 
out stumps and level off thousands of acres for camp sites. Tru-Lay Preformed 
in cranes is hoisting and moving huge machine tools into new industrial plants. 

In thousands of equally serious and difficult jobs, in scores of industries, Tru-Lay 
Preformed Wire Rope is contributing notable mechanical performance to the 
point that Tru-Lay virtually ends executive worry about wire rope. 

Men shouldering heavy responsibilities turn instinctively to Tru-Lay 
Preformed Wire Rope and the other 137 Acco Pedigreed Products, 
Below are listed some of the essential things we make for INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE and TRANSPORTATION. 


CHAIN — Weed Tire Choins CHAIN BLOCKS —trotleys, Prewes FENCE—Poge Fence, Wire and Rod Products, 
Welded & Weldiess Choin & Attochments FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION Welding Wire, Shaped Wire 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
WIRE ROPE —1oy-Set Preformed Wire Rope 
CABLE —1rv-toy Preformed Wire Rope Nonporell Non-preformed Wire Rope VALVES—sronze, iron ond Stee! —Stee! 
Crescent Nen-prefermed Wire Rope “Korodless (Stoinless Steel) Yocht Rigging Fittings + d'Este Engineering Speciolties 
Trv-Loc Fittings—Tru-Loy Control Cobles ediiaam aaan teed pane READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION CASTINGS — molieable tron Castings 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT—r6 aainetnnte Giant tandanien 


BRAKES —trv-Stop Brokes for Trucks & Buses ereges ond service stations Plecivie Stee! Castings 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
CUTTING MACHINES—wer abrosive SPRINGS—Owen Springs ond Units for Mot- HOISTS and CRANES—wright Choin 
Cutting Mochines—Nibbling Machines tresses, Furniture ond Tromsportotion Seoting Hoists, Electric Hoists, Cranes, Presses 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION OWEN SENT SPRING COMPANY, INC WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


In Canede—Dominion Chain Company, Limited + In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Lid., and British Wire Products, Lid. 


IN BUSINESS Cee Terr tHe. Ft 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT + CONNECTICUT 


Railroad Feud 


Carter of Fort Worth vows 
vengeance if Texas loses offices 
and shops to Denver through 
leasing deal. 


Fort Worth and its famous h 
tooter, publisher Amon G. Carter, 
making a last-ditch stand. For once ; 
isn't a fight with the hated rival, Dallas, 

| where, as the story goes, the fabulous 
Carter won’t even eat in a restaurant 
but takes his lunch with him instead. 
This time the fight is pretty much of 
a battle royal—with Denver in general, 
but more particularly with the Colorado 
& Southern Ry. and its parent, the Bur- 
lington, and with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

This is a battle for home industry, 
The Colorado & Southern long has con- 
trolled the Fort Worth & Denver City 
Ry. and the Wichita Valley Ry. How- 
ever, the C. & S. hasn’t actually oper- 
ated its subsidiaries because of a provi- 
sion in the Texas constitution to the 
effect that management of any road in 
the state must be independent of out- 
of-state railways. (The law also says 
that when a line runs within three miles 
of a county seat, the road must actually 
go directly through it, which accounts 
for many a squiggle in the Texas rail- 
road map.) 

@ Leasing Is the Issue—Now the Colo- 
rado & Southern wants to lease its two 
Texas subsidiaries. This plea went to 
the 1.C.C. months ago after the Su- 
| preme Court had invalidated the ‘Texas 

railroad law to the extent that it unduly 
| burdened interstate commerce. Last 
| Aug. 6 the commission’s finance divi- 
| sion sanctioned the leases but, within a 

month, Fort Worth had succeeded in 
| getting the matter reopened. 

If the leasing arrangement is per- 
mitted, Colorado & Southern would 
transfer Fort Worth & Denver City 

| headquarters to Denver and would close 
the shops in Childress, Tex. This would 
| involve moving 67 employees to Denver; 

189 would be discharged, including 72 
| at Fort Worth and 104 at Childress. 
| There would be a payroll loss of $275,- 

000 a vear at Fort Worth and $131,000 


| at Childress, according to the Fort 


Worth Chamber of Commerce. And the 
Childress C. of C. goes even further. 
It says there will be no Childress if the 
shops leave. 

@ Advantages Cited—Colorado & South- 
ern, for its part, says the lease will make 
possible a continuous 1,700-mi. line 
from Orin, Wyo., through Denver and 
Wichita Falls, to Fort Worth and Dal 
las. The C. & S., which long has suf 
fered financial aches and pains, says it 
could save $323,000 a year after em- 


| ployees’ severance pay was amortized 
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Studebaker Champion 


Records show remarkable 
savings on gas, oil, tires, repairs 


EADING fleet operators are daily 

proving the outstanding oper- 

ating economy of the Studebaker 
Champion. 


This safe, sure-footed, easy-han- 
dling car consistently beats the 
toughest kind of competition in its 
price field, thanks to the brilliance 
of Studebaker engineering and the 
stand-up soundness of Studebaker 
craftsmanship. - 


Efficient modern design 


You buy no useless gas-consuming 
bulk, when you put your fleet-car 
money into Studebaker Champions. 

Wasteful weight has been stream- 
lined out—with the result that gas 
economy hits a welcome high. And 
the strong, solid, durable chassis 
and body of the Studebaker Cham- 
pion are built to stay singularly 
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free from costly lay-ups for repairs. 


Get the proof in a test 


Whether you’re operating one car 
or a fleet, a “make good” test will 
convincingly prove that you can save 
money with this big, roomy, good- 
looking Studebaker Champion. 

See your local Studebaker dealer 
and arrange now for a revealing try- 
out of the Studebaker Champion. 
Studebaker service is nationwide. 


SALESMEN’S COUPE 


690 


india 
ded 


at factor 


Among the Many Fleet Operators | 
of Studebaker Champions: 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CO. 

New York City 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
New York City 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORP. 

New York City 
STATE OF DELAWARE 
Dover, Delaware 
STATE OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

STATE OF MINNESOTA 
St. Paul, Minn. 

CITY OF MISHAWAKA 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
OHIO Oll COMPANY 
Findlay, Ohio 
STATE OF OHIO 
Columbus, Ohio 
STATE OF OREGON 
Salem, Oregon 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, Calif. 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH AND CABLE CO 
New York City 
PUBLIC UTILITY ENGINEERING AND 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 
CITY OF SOUTH BEND 
South Bend, Indiana 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 
New York City 
U. S. BEDDING COMPANY 
Memphis, Tennessee 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York City 


ree: 


Big capacity trunk! There’s an over-all capacity 
of 41 cubic feet in the luggage compartment of 
the Studebaker Champion coupe—ample for 
accommodating big sample cases, window dis 
plays, etc., as well as traveling equipment. Trunk 
contents can be removed from inside the car 
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Ag DESIGNED by G.E. 
Textolite plastic products are de- 
signed for ene. utility and econ- 
omy by a competent ae of 
functional designers and _ stylists 
who are thoroughly familiar with 
the characteristics of plastics. It is 
an important service in a complete 
wogram conducted by General 
Electric to produce quality parts in 
molded or laminated form. 

The General Electric Plastics De- 
partment is engaged in all pom of 
the plastics business—development, 
engineering, designing, styling, mold 
making, molding and laminating. It 
operates plants in Pittsfield, Meri- 
den, Lynn and Fort Wayne; sales 
offices in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Meriden, Lynn and Fort 


™ - Paaeen 3s DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


20,000 Executives 
cant be wrong/ 


Se 


ix 


@ THEY COME to “Seating Head- 
uarters’”’ because More Chairs for 
xecutive, Clerical and Factory work- 

ers help conserve energy and foster 

sustained mental alertness through cor- 
rect seated posture. This nation-wide 
organization is the on/y one offering ben- 
efits of Domore Triple Seating Service: 
1. inetwnetion by ‘ specialist on 
2. ore of Sapna according to the 


3. atiee atgetment to users for 
desired 
Try Do/Mores in your office or plant 
without cost or ebliontica. Represent- 
atives in principal cities. 


showing new Do/Mores. 
DOMORE CHAIR 
COMPANY, INC. 
210 Franklin Street, 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


| But Amon Carter and his Fort Worth 


Star-Telegram avow that C. & S. and 
the parent Burlington will realize no 
profits from the deal. Voicing the howl 
of Northwest Texas, the publisher vir- 
tually threatens boycott, declaring that 
the Fort Worth & Denver City’s lucra- 
tive trafic in wheat, cotton, sand and 
gravel, ground and crushed stone, pe- 
troleum products, and lumber will 
surely be diverted to competing roads. 
@On the Editorial Warpath—Carter 
has been lambasting editorially the Bur- 
lington management from President 
Ralph Budd down. He accused Budd of 
“utter contempt for your faithful em- 
ployees and old customers. We use the 
word ‘old’ advisedly.” And he said the 


| Lone Star State’s taxes on railroads were 
| lower than Colorado’s, might be hiked 


on the Texas trackage if the lease went 
through. 

Adding insult to injury, the Burling- 
ton moved dedication ceremonies for its 
new Denver-Gulf streamliners from Fort 
Worth to Dallas in answer to one of 
Carter’s editorial tirades. 


Cut Payroll Tax? 


Not if Washington has its 
way. Arkansas legislators get 
test bill drawn to liberalize un- 
employment compensation. 


Arkansas is slated to become a prov- 
ing ground for the idea, fathered by 
the Social Security Board, that sur- 
pluses in state unemployment compen- 
sation funds, which have been piling up 
at an unnecessary rate (BW—Aug.17 
’40,p38), should be removed by more 
liberal payments rather than by lower 
payroll taxes on employers. Into the 
state senate hopper last week dropped 
an unexpected bill (148), drawn in 
Washington, which provides for such 
liberalization. 

Labeled an administration bill, the 
measure provides that where payments 
are now limited to half of the full-time 
weekly wage, with a maximum of $15, 
future payments would be fixed at 65%, 
with a top of $16. Minimums would be 
raised from $3 to $4. Payments would 
begin after one week instead of the 
present two, and after 1941 the com- 
pensation period might be extended 
from the present maximum of 16 weeks 
to 22. It would also eliminate the 
merit ratings that are scheduled to 
become effective in 1942 under the 
present law. 

e Employers Protest—Employers were 
quick to raise objections. Citing Un- 
employment Compensation Division fig- 
ures to show that payments are now 
99% of collections, they argued that 
the state’s six-million-dollar surplus 
would be dissipated in a short time, 


thus making imperative an inc 
rather than the hoped-for reductio) _ jy 
the present 2.7% tax on payrol) of 
employers of eight or more worker: |p 
addition, they asserted, removal of {| 
provision for merit ratings would ¢))1)). 
nate the possibility of tax reduction. fo, 
firms with good employment reco: 


C, 


the 


Smoky City, Too 


Pittsburgh, inspired by St. 
Louis abatement program, is in 
midst of anti-smog crusade 
which promises results. 


Public opinion is mobilizing in Pitts- 
burgh against smog, the barometer of 
the city’s industrial health. Reams of 
publicity about “futile research” of the 
past failed to stir a fraction of the in- 
terest aroused by two pictures pub- 
lished recently by the Pittsburgh Press. 

One picture showed a St. Louis street 

in the winter of 1939; the other the 
same scene a year later, after St. Louis’ 
smoke-abatement ordinances became 
operative. Readers began bombarding 
Mayor Cornelius D. Scully with 200 let- 
ters a day demanding action and offer- 
ing help. 
e Militant Housewives — Housewives 
were particularly irate, sensing huge 
savings in laundry and dry-cleaning bills. 
Politicians were wary, lest they an- 
tagonize the soft-coal industry which 
contributes heavily to Pittsburgh's 
prosperity. 

Newspapers published interviews with 
physicians blaming the smog for the 
city’s high incidence of sinus infection 
and speculating on smog’s part in the 
high pneumonia mortality. They sent 
reporters to St. Louis to study the 
effect of smoke-abatement there. They 
combed through reports of the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, the 
City Bureau of Smoke Regulation, and 
the WPA, and published detailed ac- 
counts of the tons of soot dumped 
monthly on the city. 
eA Trip to St. Louis—This week, the 
public clamor got its first results. As- 
sured by the coal operators and the 
United Mine Workers of cooperation in 
any abatement rogram aimed at com- 
plete combustion and control rather 
than substitution of fuels, the city 
council and the mayor went to St. 
Louis for a first-hand study. 

Also patterned after the St. Louis 
approach is the regulation law which 
Lakewood, Ohio, will put into effect 
Mar. 31. Although one of the cleanest 
communities in the Cleveland area, 
Lakewood adopted the ordinance as 4 
future protection. The law requires 
smokeless fuels or automatic stokers and 
imposes penalties of $25 to $100 for 


each unlawful emission of smoke. 
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NEW YORK 


pro-rata share of Capital and Surplus. All other securities at 
carried at $3 ‘078,376. 
by various regulatory authorities. 


——-_ —Directors— 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


STATEMENT «© DECEMBER 3l1, 1940 
Admitted Assets 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust cise : . $ 24,549,296.62 
Bonds and Stocks. . . . Boa ae hg. ai 87,947,462.42 
First Mortgage Loans ‘ . 371,827.00 
Premiums uncollected, less than 90 dave hes ee 9,393,129.47 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses ..... 1,241,546.24 
eee OSS ae ee ea ee 223,654.08 
$123,726,915.83 
Liabilities 

Capital Stock . 2. 2 2 1 1 te we we eo we $15,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . 55,020,615.00 
Reserve for Losses 8,192,729.00 
Reserve for Taxes . ' 2,350,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Daaeintn 670,974.12 
Funds and Securities Held under Reinsurance Pesci : 178,218.08 
NET SURPLUS 42,314,379.63 
$123,726,915.83 


NOTE: In accordance with Insurance Department requirements— Bonds amortizable are 
carried at amortized values. Insurance stocks of affiliated companies are carried on basis of 
arket valuations. Securities 
00 and cash $50,000.00 in the above Statement are deposited as required 


Wituram 8. Gray 

Epwin A. BAYLES Gorpon 8S. RENTSCHLER 
Mortimer N. BUCKNER 

Guy Cary Harowp V. SMITH 
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Whatever 
the Weather 
ABROAD- 


Make your travel plans with 
confidence for any date you 
choose! It’s Springtime the 
year ‘round on New York 
Central’s modern trains—and 
the Water Level Route is al- 
ways open. You know you'll 
get there. You know exactly 
how little it costs. And you 
know the comfort and smooth- 
ness of this famous route. So 
plan to go the easy, dependable 
way—by New York Central. 


Ask your local travel or ticket agent 


\AEW YORK 
(CENTRAL 


SYSTEM 


Staticless Airways 


Transport pilots testing 
new type of radio designed to 
give them clear signals, even in 
thunderstorms. 


Likely forerunner of a system of stat- 
icless radio airways across the coun- 
try is a series of test stations now being 
built by the Civil Aeronautics Board be- 
tween New York and Chicago. Thunder- 
storms, rain, snow and even dust cause 
electrical disturbances resulting in crack- 
ling or “frying” radio reception, which 
often drown out the beam signal deliy- 
ered by the present system. To over- 
come this a new broadcasting frequency 
range—called ultra high frequency, or 
uhf—free of these atmospheric disturb- 
ances, is being used. 

With the development of new equip- 
ment, the CAA is installing 10 experi- 
mental stations along the test route, 
eight of them to be in operation by mid- 
spring. The equipment was tested at In- 
dianapolis, Pittsburgh and Los Angeles; 
next step is to see how it operates under 
line conditions. If successful, the sys- 
tem will be extended to other routes as 
funds are available, ending up with a 
coast-to-coast and border-to-border net- 
work of static-free radio airways. 

@ Orders Placed—In anticipation of this, 
several of the airlines have placed orders 


| for uhf radio transmitters and receivers. 


The three airlines (American, United 
and TWA) operating the New York- 


Chicago route are installing these sets in 


| their transports, along with the regular 


radio equipment. This will give an ac- 
curate comparison between the opera- 
tion of the present intermediate long- 
wave broadcasting and the ultra-high 
frequency. 

The new wave-length band is from 
119 to 126 thousand kilocycles—at the 
opposite end of the radio spectrum from 
the 200 to 400 kilocycles of the long- 
wave band. 


Flying on Credit © 
Seventeen airlines are 


ready to sell air travel on the 
instalment plan. Arrangement 


| | includes banks in key cities. 


Expected for the last six months (BW 
—Aug.17’40,p22), the announcement 
finally came this week that seventeen 
leading airlines, members of the Air 
Traffic Conference of America, are ready 
to sell air travel on credit. The service, 
which goes into effect Mar. 1, will be 
handled through Travelers Credit Corp., 
which began financing instalment pur- 


chases of rail transportation last spr 
(BW—May11°40,p22). 

Terms and handling of travel cre«\it 
will be the same for air as by land—, 
by sea, for that matter, for T.C.C. a) 
finances ship passages. Sole restricticy 
on amount is that the purchase m 
total at least $50. Small notes are paid 
off in six monthly payments, large not 
run 12 months. 

@ How It Works—T.C.C. has a workiiiz 
arrangement with banks in all cities 
which the 17 participating airlines ha 
ticket offices. Prospective travelers \ 
go to an airline ticket office, fill out a 
form combining a credit application and 
a promissory note in favor of T.C.C. but 
payable to the local bank. The bank 
makes a quick decision on the appl: 
cant’s ability to meet monthly pa 
ments, and if the answer is “yes,” ticket 
can be picked up the next day. No co 
lateral and no down payment are 1 
quired. 

Since credit for transportation appeals 
mostly to vacationists, the airlines are 
expected to hit harder than ever in their 
advertising on the theme that air trave! 
adds precious days to vacations. Still 
cooking is a deal whereby the airlines 
will provide drive-yourself car-rental 
service at airports. 


Gold in the Tunnel 


Record-breaking project 
that will drain Cripple Creek 
field has already resulted in 
one $65-a-ton strike. 


One gold vein assaying $65 a ton and 
another leaner strike were reported last 
week by Golden Cycle Corp. of Colo- 
tado Springs, the big mining and mill- 
ing company that is digging the 32,000- 
foot Carlton Tunnel. The tunnel will 
drain the whole Cripple Creek field to 
1,000 feet below present drainage levels, 
open up to exploitation an underground 
area of 20,000 acres, at least 1,000 feet 
thick (BW—Dec.23’39,p21). 

The gold strike was in the tunnel, 
below the company’s Ajax mine, the 
lower levels of which have been closed 
to await completion of the tunnel work. 
It would only take about 13,000 tons of 
such ore to pay the company back the 
cost of the 32,000-foot drainage bore, 
which is $1,000,000. Development will 
wait tunnel completion. 

The speed that has broken all world’s 
records for tunnel construction is being 
maintained on the project. Estimated 
to require four years, it will be com- 
pleted before May 1, unless water trou- 
bles grow more serious, or 22 months 
after work started on July 1, 1939. Tun- 
nel is in about 29,000 feet. Laterals to 
connect up other Golden Cycle mines 


will cost another $1,000,000. 
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The men in the Packaging Research Laboratory 
at Owens-Illinois are never satisfied. 

They'll design a complete package for you—a 
container, closure, label, even the shipping carton. 
A good package... it will be practical for high-speed 
filling, economical to ship, powerful in sales appeal. 

But will that satisfy them? No. 

Following your package from your incoming- 
freight department into buyers’ homes—they'll try 
to find some way to improve it. 

That is why so many important developments 
in both glass and metal containers originate at 


The most dissatisfied men you ever met 


Owens-Illinois... for we work in both glass and 
metal, you know, the only organization that does. 

By the Duraglas method, we have lightened the 
weight of many glass containers unbelievably —are 
working to make them still lighter. The finish and 
lithography on O-I metal containers seem pertect, 
but we keep trying to make them better. If research 
shows any way to improve our molded plastic or 
metal closures and shipping cartons, we'll adopt it. 

This continuing specific study of your packaging 
problems is the plus you get from Owens-Illinois. 
Let’s talk it over. Call our nearest branch office. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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The bedtime story that woke up the trade 


SIMMONS CO. launched a “trading up” drive on 
Beautyrest mattresses last fall with a four-color double 
spread in The Saturday Evening Post as the spearhead. 
Blow-ups and Post-covered reprints were sent to the 
trade, copies of the Post were distributed to the key 
men in the trade by Simmons representatives. 


Results smashed Simmons records: 
Beautyrest sales went up 51% over normal. 


September was the third largest month in Simmons 


history—biggest month in over 10 years. 

Striking proof of the power of the Post? 

Yes... but not surprising to Simmons, who have 
made successes through the Post for 20 years. 


They, and hundreds of other advertisers, know the 
Post wins more aggressive support from dealers than 
any other magazine ever has. 

Because dealers know people have more confidence 
in Post advertising—and read it more attentively. 


Trustbuster’s Goal Saab 


Arnold outlines plans for 
future expanded enforcement, 


asks new legislation, and calls | 


for Miller-Tydings repeal. 


Assistant Attorney General ‘Thurman | 


Amold never has been chary of sticking 
his head into hornet nests. He has done 
it again, deliberately and with a ven- 
eance, in recommending repeal of the 
Miller-Tydings Act of 1937 which val- 
idated in interstate commerce the ‘‘fair 
trade” statutes of 44 states (BW —l eb. 
15’41,p35). These statutes permit the 
naniiatene of a trademarked or 
branded article to agree with a retailer 
on the product’s retail price. Only one 
contract in a state is necessary; the state 
laws require non-signers to abide by the 
fixed’ price, provided they are given 
notice, which is easy. 

Repeal of the Miller-T'ydings Act was 
only one of a series of legislative recom- 
mendations suggested by Arnold for in- 
corporation in the final report of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee to the President. From an over- 
all business standpoint it is not one of 
the important recommendations, but 
the hornets stirred up by Armold in 
boldly calling for its repeal—the first 
open suggestion from the Administra- 
tion—are the country’s retail druggists. 
e Drug Store Lobby—With 60,000 drug 
stores in the United States, druggists 
have been able to maintain in behalf 
of resale price maintenance one of the 
most influential lobbies yet formed. 
With the aid of liquor retailers and 
other small assorted groups of inde- 
pendent retailers and wholesalers, they 
have persuaded 44 legislatures and the 
Congress of the United States to give 
them what they want. ‘Their activities 
now show they don’t intend to let any- 
one take it away. Developments at the 
TNEC public hearing at which Arnold 
presented his recommendation indicate 
pretty clearly that TINEC isn’t going to 
have a part in taking away the drug- 
gists’ cake. 

The committee permitted Senator 
Millard Tydings of Maryland, co-author 
of the law but not a member of ‘NEC, 
to badger Corwin Edwards, Department 
of Justice economist, for two hours in 
an attempt to knock down a hard-hit- 
ting memorandum that Edwards had 
submitted in support of Arnold’s repeal 
recommendation. A tough fighter, ‘l'yd- 
ings slammed Edwards around the ring, 
failed to make him give in on any 
major premise, but gained minor admis- 
sions which are being seized upon by 
druggists as evidence that Edwards 
doesn’t know what it is all about. 

@ Nothing to Worry About—I:dwards 
proved he could take it, but the suave 
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OF V00f that the cost of 
business forms and 
promotional literature 
can be reduced! ... 


fact that Multigraph and Multilith methods of office 
duplicating are effecting substantial savings and helping 
to build sales in every kind and size of business. 


There is a simple 


explanation for the 


Not just one, but a wide range of methods is provided 
to meet the diversified needs of business for duplicated 
words, lines and pictures. 


Multigraph and Multilith Duplicators can do a 
greater variety of jobs than you may realize . . . do real 
quality work . . . do it easily . . . make big savings 

For proof of profit, call MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
(listed in principal city telephone books). If you prefer, 
write for information and samples. Address 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 


Multigraph ano Multilith Duplicators 
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... CUT NON-PRODUCTIVE WORK- 
HOURS AND MAN-POWER WITH 
STANDARD CONVEYORS 


Non-productive handling time, costs, and 
man-power can be cut — production 
operations stepped up all along the line 
— with Standard Conveyors. Here are 
two of many reports from Standard Con- 
veyor users: 


. a great labor saver. Where at one 
time it had taken us a full day, some- 
times a day and a half to unload a car, 
it now takes us about two hours, in 
some cases not more than three. This 
saving in time permits us to have the 
men, who had spent most of their time 
unloading freight cars, do other work.” 
— a chemical manufacturer, 


“The conveyor is probably the best 
equipment investment we have ever 
made. We make this statement from the 
standpoint of saving time, labor and ex- 
pense. We have reduced our elevator 
service over 70% by this installation and 
you may well judge the saving in time.” 
—a wholesale paper products distributor. 


Call in a Standard Conveyor engineer —or 
write for bulletin BW-2 for full information. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
Genero! Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


“THE STANDARD 


OF VALUE 


Standard. 


CONVEYORS 
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chairman of ‘'NEC, Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney of Wyoming, used soft and 
careful words to let the druggists know 
they had nothing to worry about. He 
was seconded by Rep. Hatton W. Sum- 
ners, one of the most influential men 
in the House, who bluntly said it was 
none of the federal government's busi- 
ness if states wanted to enact price 
fixing legislation. Other congressional 
members of the committee sat silent, 
| but they are known to be safe for the 
| druggists. : 

In considerable part, Arnold’s other 
recommendations dealt with getting 
more money for the Antitrust Division 
and for the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
for immediate stepping up of antitrust 
law enforcement. Later, IF’ TC enthusi- 
astically joined Arnold in suggesting it 
should have more money and scratched 
Amold’s back by supporting some of 
his non-financial recommendations. Ar- 
nold divided his recommendations into 
three sections, an immediate enforce- 
ment program, a long-run program, and 


| legislation. 


@ Slated for Investigation—The first in- 
volves money. Arnold said $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000 would not be too much. 
He wants to expand his current hous- 
ing, food, and drug investigations. He 
wants immediate grand-jury action with 
respect to refrigerators, gas ranges, elec- 
trical equipment and other household 
appliances, which he fears will be sub- 
jected to undue price increases because 
of priorities for defense industries. More- 
over, he would like to take a look 
clothing prices. 

The long-tun program also involves 
money. Arnold wants to have under 
way at all times a number of systematic 
investigations covering whole industries 
in addition to a series of complementary 
investigations of smaller industries. He 
wants branch offices established in every 
state to tackle monopolies on the spot. 
He recommended immediate empanel- 
ing of grand juries in New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and Los Angeles as start- 
ers in a huge campaign to tackle re- 
straints which he says are interfering 
with production of defense materials. 
o Proposed Legislation—In addition to 
Miller-l'ydings repeal, Arnold wants leg- 
islation to protect defense expenditures 
and public works against trade restraints 
of various sorts which do not involve 
interstate commerce but are of national 
importance. ‘These would include local 
collusion to increase rents, prohibition 


| by local ordinance of prefabricated hous- 


ing, and various local combinations to 
increase living costs. 

Another proposed Arold statute 
would require registration with an ap- 
propriate agency (Arnold suggested FTC 
or Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion) of proposed mergers in which 
more than 50% of the national output 
of any commodity would be placed 
under single control. 


@ Other Recommendations—The As, 
ant Attorney General renewed prior ;. 
ommendations respecting patents out 
lined in the TNEC preliminary rc} 
July 14, 1939; renewed his earlier ;. 
ommendations for increased penal! 
for violating the Sherman Act and 
civil penalties; asked for a law to penn 
federal courts to enjoin enforcement 
of local or state statutes found by th, 
Federal ‘l'tade Commission to interfere 
with interstate commerce; and asked 
that the TC be empowered by federal 
courts to act as a master in chancery ta 
hear evidence and make findings of fact 
in antitrust cases. 


Corwin D. Edwards heads the Jus 
tice Department's antitrust building 
investigation, and now is directing its 
food investigation along similar ‘i 
Associate professor of economics at 
New York University in 1935, Dr. Ed 
wards was called out of the classroom 
by NRA and has never gone back. 
From NRA he went to the Federal 
Trade Commission, as its economic 
adviser and assistant chief economist 
in 1937-38; and in February, 1939, to 
the Antitrust Division of the Justice 
Department. 

Dr. Edwards is one of half a dozen 
economists who, under Thurman Ar- 
nold’s administration, have developed 
the economic aspect of antitrust law 
enforcement instead of leaving it en- 
tirely to the lawyers. His past is a rec- 
ord of intellectual and athletic prow- 
ess that survives in attenuated form. 
He collected a B.Litt. from Oxford in 
1924, where he was stroke for the crew 
in the fixed-seat boat races. Now he 
collects second-hand books which he 
never has time to read, and if he had 
the time he'd play table tennis with 
his "teen-age son. 
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Offers Industry 


If your business requirements include the 
availability of a large reservoir of skilled labor 
—of electric power ample for any industrial 
need of today or tomorrow—of raw and pre-fabricated 
materials—and accessibility to all markets, investigate 
the profit possibilities of a new factory or branch plant 
in Northern Illinois. 

Situated at the industrial cross-roads of America, 
Northern Illinois is strategically located in relation to 


Oh 


the center of Agriculture, center of Industry, and center 
of Population. Direct rail, highway and air transporta- 
tion facilities deliver the products of Northern Illinois 
Industry to all National Markets. The huge Middle 
West Market, with a population of fifty million, is 
within overnight freight shipping radius. The Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence and Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterways 
afford manufacturers and distributors direct water 


# ‘ “2 
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MATERIALS MARKETS 


transportation to foreign trade and to the important 
and growing Central and South American Markets 
The materials to work with—the skilled workmen to 
produce—the power to drive your machinery —the facil 
ities to deliver your finished product to your customers 


are all ready and waiting for you in Northern Illinois 


SPECIAL CONFIDENTIAL REPORT TO EXECUTIVES 


We have available all the data you require on the advan 
tages of Northern Illinois as they apply specifically to 
your business. Write today for a report especially pre 
pared to fit your needs, mentioning your requirements 
in detail in order that we may submit a truly practical 
and informative report for your consideration. Address 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
STATE HOUSE ¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


THE STATE OF BALANCED ADVANTAGES 


t 

Plants in cities of 
all sizes are served 
by excellent trans 
portation and 
power facilities. 


Industrial proper- 
ties suitable for 
both heavy and 
light manufactur- 
ing are available. 


Many buildings 
both large and 
small, are ready 
for occupancy in 
Northern Illinois. 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


More Bargaining 


Textile workers press for 
increases; steel union spurred 
by Heinz decision. Three de- 
fense strikes still causing trouble. 


Another major industry—textiles—be- 
came this week a bargaining area in 
which organized labor pressed for wage 
increases. Conferences between C.1.O.’s 
Textile Workers’ Union and the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., employer of 24,000, 
launched the labor campaign for Pay 
concessions and paid vacations whic 
will involve some 160,000 textile work- 


ers employed under T.W.U. contracts. - 


The standard T.W.U. agreement does 

not peg wages for the life of the con- 
tract. Rather, it provides for “wage ad- 
justments to be negotiated when condi- 
tions so merit.” Reason for the pay- 
boost demand at this time is, according 
to the union, “the increased prosperity 
of the industry.” The union plans to 
“clean up” woolens and then negotiate 
in the cotton and rayon divisions of the 
industry. 
e@ Some Steel Threats—The outlook in 
textiles suggests that negotiations need 
not cause serious work stoppages, but 
the outlook in steel appears threatening. 
While wage conferences between the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee 
and United States Steel, Jones & Laugh- 
lin, and Crucible proceeded amicably, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube’s Brier Hill 
works was shut down by a six-day strike, 
Bethlehem’s Lackawanna plant closed 
and reopened after “union demonstra- 
tions,” and Republic’s Buffalo opera- 
tions were threatened by a strike. 

Behind the mounting union pressure 

on the “independent” steel companies 
which do not have contractual relations 
with the S.W.O.C. is the Supreme 
Court decision in the Heinz Case (BW 
—Jan.11’41,p16). 
e Eager for Showdown—That decision, 
holding that an agreement reached in 
collective bargaining must be embodied 
in a written contract, has whetted the 
appetite of the C.I.O. for confabs with 
steel producers who in the past have 
held out against written agreements. 
Friction is apt to increase from now 
on, with atm serious consequences 
to steel production. 

Elsewhere, trouble continued this 
week in three companies important to 
defense: 

@ Vanadium Corporation of America, 
whose president, E. D. Bransome, rep- 
resents industry in the Defense Com- 
mission’s machinery for averting strikes, 
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had its Bridgeville (Pa.) plant closed by 
a strike to force the company to replace 
watchmen and company police with 
union men. Because the strikers were 
clearly violating their contract, the 
C.1.0. condemned the walkouts and 
upheld the company’s right to fire all 
workers participating. 

@ International Harvester Co., where a 
Labor Board order disestablished six 
employees’ associations because they 
were held to be “company-dominated,” 
found its difficulties increased. A C.1.0. 
strike in progress at the company’s 
Chicago Tractor Works and Rock Falls 
(Ill.) plant spread this week to the 
Richmond (Ind.) plant. It was signifi- 
cant that many of the demands ad- 
vanced by the Farm Equipment Work- 


ers’ Organizing Committee in the Ric). 
mond strike were merely taken over yc. 
batim from those advanced in the CC}... 
cago Tractor Works dispute and wer: 
not locally applicable. Truce was a; 
ranged at Richmond till settlement of 
the major strike. Meanwhile this week 
workers at the big McCormick Works in 
Chicago balloted on whether to join 
the walk-out. At issue were wages and 
bargaining rights for the C.1.O. 

@ Allis-Chalmers in West Allis, Wis, 
was by mid-week in the position of hay- 
ing a strike that was settled but not 
ended. The Conciliation Service and 
the Defense Commission had gone all- 
out to bring union and management 
together. In a last effort, company and 
union representatives were brought to 
Washington for a parley with Messrs. 
Knudsen and Hillman. Compromise 
terms were agreed on, but the workers 
stalled on ratifying them and the strike 
continued. 


A.F.L. building trades unions, rep- 
resenting more than 1,500,000 work- 
ers, agreed last week to bring their 
work week up to 40 hours on defense 
building paid for in whole or in part 
by the government. For some trades 
in some cities the standard work 
week has been 30 hours, with time- 
and-a-half compensation for all time 
beyond. In many places, working 
tules called for double pay for Satur- 
day, Sunday, and holiday work. The 
new tule will also abolish double 
time on defense projects. 

The standard work week for build- 
ing construction has been set by 
union-management labor agreements. 
For 40 years it has been consistently 
shortened. ‘Today, the national av- 
erage is 38.3 hours per week, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Building Workers Give Uncle Sam a Break 


Forty-hour work week on government construction checks a forty-year trend 


The special consideration given to 
government work and developing 
shortages in the labor market may 
well be a fillip which will reverse a 
40-year-old trend. 

Behind the change are two things: 
(1) The passage last September by 
Congress of an amendment to the 
Bacon-Davis Act which says that 
wages on government work “‘shall be 
computed on a basic day rate of 
eight hours per day.” Building con- 
tractors have insisted that this makes 
a 6-hour and 7-hour day illegal on 
government projects. (2) Public 
criticism of certain craft-union prac- 
tices in the defense emergency which 
have impelled the unions to limit 
their initiation fees and make other 
gestures in order to demonstrate their 
patriotism. 
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@Building trades unions agree 
to a 40-hour week on govern- 
ment financed construction 
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1) 


“If this dealer hasn’t the brand we 
want, let’s buy the one he has!” 


es 


= ———— 
SIFIED TELEPHONE DIRE 


, . CLAS 
People who are interested in, or want to buy your product — *d) 
may not know where to get it, especially if distribution is Radio—(Cont 
‘ gTROMBERG-CARLSON RADIOS 


selective. They may even accept a substitute. But if your trade 


° e ene ° hose 
mark and local outlets are listed in the Classified Section J) Radios wnt 
’ vets vo san Stromberg Carlson 


prospects can quickly and conveniently find one nearby. J “There nan 8 
” . . . ° ° verég- 
The ‘yellow pages’ are a universal buying guide... in homes, Carioon.” 
offices, factories. e E TO BUY IT’ 
var ERS 
EALE 


Make sure you and your dealers are getting all the @ 
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sales created by your advertising. Call your telephone 


~ 
m 
we 
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business office today and ask for a representative. 


| 


FOR EXAMPLE, WHEN PROSPECTS LOOK FOR A 


STROMBERG-CARLSON DEALER THIS IS WHAT THEY’LL SEE 


HERE is power enough to run a 
village electric plant. . - compressed 
into a four-foot circle... ready to danni- 
hilate space and time along America’s 
skyways. Today’s airplane engine, a 
miracle of precision workmanship, re- 
quires the finest in fuels and lubricants. 
That is why we are proud that more 
scheduled eirline mileage within the 
United States and to other countries is 
flown with Texaco than with any other 


brand. yen 
te 
j 


—in all 
48 States 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Rubber Drive On 


Union thinks time ripe for 
wage campaign, looks to the 
mechanical goods plants for its 
future expansion. 


The United Rubber Workers union 
claims to be the collective bargaining 
agent for 100,000 employees, or more 
than 80% of the rubber industry. With 
the defense program returning hun- 
dreds of former rubber workers to their 
jobs, the officers of the union have 
picked the present as the brightest 
moment in years to consolidate gains 
and press for wage increases. 

Both immediate and long-range goals 
are discernible in the drive that is now 
under way. 

@ Immediate—One current objective is 
the signing of contracts in the plants 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
the trade’s major holdout to unionism. 

Also of immediate significance has 
been a situation in the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co. plant at Barberton, Ohio, near 
Akron. This week, after four days of | 
negotiation, the Seiberling local ac- | 
cepted the company’s wage proposal, | 
effective Mar. 1. The union claims that | 
the wage increase will amount to about 
5%, whereas the company estimates it 
at 24% to 3%. 

Previously, the local had voted 586 to 
258 to strike unless demands for an 
84% wage increase were met. This 
move, however, was subject to review 
by the union’s international office. Pro- 
duction at the plant, which employs 
1,300 workers, turning out gas-mask 
face blanks and special bullet-sealing 
tubes in addition to regular tires and 
tubes, has continued without interrup- 
tion. 

@ Long-Range—Despite the current im- 
portance of negotiations affecting tire 
plants, union officials realize that their 
organization’s brightest prospects are in 

} the mechanical rubber goods plants, 
where such innovations as latex sponge, 

pliofilm, and other adaptations are be- 

4 ing expanded. 

: The unionists are reconciled to the 

i fact that jobs in the tire-building end 

of the industry are not likely to increase. 

Reason: the continuing improvement in 

tire performance. Today's cars run far- 

ther with greater safety on fewer tires, 
and the trend is expected to continue. 

@ Cases in Point—Last week the union 

announced the chartering of new locals 

at two mechanical goods subsidiaries of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., at Cadillac, 

Mich., and Clarksville, Tenn., and at 

the Noblesville (Ind.) unit of Firestone 

Tire and Rubber Co. . 

These plants are products of the “‘de- 
centralization” program initiated by the 

Akron companies since the advent of 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 
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1365 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS, 
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Where 
Can You Do 
As Well 


@ INDIANA é is the exact 
center of a circular area which 
includes, wholly, or in part, 36 of 
the Nation’s 48 states. These 36 
states represent a very high per- 
centage of the country’s markets 
and materials—shown below— 
all quickly accessible to Indiana 
manufacturers. 


MARKETS (°% of the U.S. total) 


Population 90% 
Personal Income Tax Returns. 86% 
Native White Families 88% 
Total Wealth...... 88% 
Passenger Cars 84% 
Commercial Cars........ 83% 
Retail Sales... . net 86% 
Bank Assets 90% 
Bank Savings Deposits. ... 88% 
MATERIALS (°% of the U. S. total) 
Valve of Mfd. Products. . 91% 
Mineral Products. 77% 
Dairy Products <7 88 

Lumber. a ee 51 

SS 6 det Gaines Owe 94% 
Manvfactured Gas....... 95% 
Steel . : vole 
Electrical Horsepower... .. 82 

Petroleum Industry. a 

Wheat Production. wr 81% 
Corn Production. ; 99% 
Cotton Production eC 

* 


@ TODAY, as never before, a 
combination of markets, materials, and 
safe, secure location, is vital to manufac- 
turers. Indiana’s interior location com- 
bines all of these requisites in maximum 
degree. And, within Indiana’s borders 
you will find friendly, co-operative la- 
bor, low taxes, full transportation 
facilities and other unusual advantages. 


20-PAGE BOOKLET 
Our Industrial Data Book is 
yours for the asking. It gives 
full details of indiana’s many 


Indian 


advantages. Write for it. All 


inquiries confidential. 


DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY 
C-522 Board of Trade Building * Indianapolis 
J. H. Albershardt, Director 
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THE PRESSURE IS ON 


As soon as news came through last 
week of the U.S. Supreme Court's re- 
jection of the Ford Motor Co. peti- 
tion for a review of a Labor Board rul- 
ing ordering the company to desist 
from unfair labor practices (BW— 


A 


United Auto 


Feb.15’41,p14), the 
Workers began distributing handbills 
at the Ford plant, telling workers the 


government had _ sanctioned _ their 
right to organize. The U.A.W. has 
petitioned the labor board for an elec 
tion at the Ford plant, says its swell 
ing membership there assures victory. 


the lusty C.1.O. union a half dozen 
years ago. From the company view- 
point, the decentralization was prompted 
both by a desire to locate closer to 
natural markets and by the necessity 
of regaining a competitive cost position 
with the rest of the trade. The union 
has continued to view the movement as 
an attempt to block its growth. 

@ The Score to Date—The three new 
charters raise the total of chartered lo- 
cals in the Rubber Workers union to 
130. Efforts to organize workers in 
other decentralized plants, such as 
Goodrich at Oaks, Pa.; Firestone at 
Fall River, Mass.; Goodyear at Wind-, 
sor, Vt., and St. Mary’s Ohio; and Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber at Wabash, Ind., 
have been unsuccessful to date. 

The union has added 10 organizers 
to its field personnel within the last 
year. It has also compiled statistics on 
wage rates, annual incomes, and com- 
pany profits to furnish talking points. 
According to the union’s data, compiled 
from government reports, 44% of all 
rubber workers earned less than $1,000 
in 1938; those earning less than $2,000 
accounted for nearly 90% of the total. 
e Demand on Goodyear—In its drive 
for recognition at Goodyear, the union 
announces its demand for a 10% wage 
increase. How successful the recogni- 
tion campaign will be is hard to predict. 


Wage increases aggregating more 
than $1,000,000 in annual income and 
ranging from 24¢ to 5¢ an hour have 
been written into 1941 contracts signed 
with seven plants of U. S. Rubber. 

Meanwhile, the rubber industry is 
looking forward to one of its best sales 
years in history. Tire sales in 1940— 
more than 59,000,000 units—were the 
highest since 1929. Comparable sales 
levels are expected this year plus a con- 
siderable increase in mechanical goods 
production because of defense-stimu- 
lated buying by industrial users of rub- 
ber. The profits picture, however, re- 
mains clouded by the new wage de- 
mands of the union, by the continued 
low level of tire prices, and by high raw- 
material costs. 


LA. Labor Shift 


M. & M. Association is 
quietly reorganizing, to give 
effect to newly adopted policy 
on collective bargaining. 

Reorganization of the venerable Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers’ Association of 


Los Angeles, for years the heart and 
soul of the city’s much-publicized open- 
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y, How to get 48 HOURS A DAY 


out of your finishing room - «+; 


F baked-on finishing is your bottleneck, you can now 
double output, without adding equipment! 


For Hercules has developed a new and radically different 
film-forming material, PARLON, with which many progres- 
sive paint manufacturers are fortifying the alkyds they supply. 


These PARLON.alkyds dry in half the time. 


Thus your oven output is immediately doubled—whether 
you dip, spray, brush, or roller-coat—and you can even use 
lower temperatures. In fact, these finishes through-dry so 
quickly that products too large for ovens can be air-dried 
successfully in half the normal time. 


These PARLON-alkyds not only bake twice as fast, but they 
dry to a hard, flexible finish with a deep, full body, excellent 
gloss, and improved tint retention. They are gratifyingly 
resistant to acids, alkalies, mineral oils and greases, too. 


PERHAPS WE CAN HELP PARLON is only one of the 


OTHER WAYS, TOO many Hercules products that 
are today serving industry. Almost everywhere you see a 
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factory chimney, you will find one or more He 
chemical materials for industry speeding up proc: 
holding down costs, helping to produce better product 
new products. Important among these are many cy 
derivatives, with widely helpful characteristics—and a | 
of terpenes, rosins, resins, and esters with an 
limitless range of properties. 


Is YOuR INDUSTRY Hercules products are bein, 

LISTED HERE? in mining, construction, n 
packing, cement, protective coatings, plastics, soap 
cleansers, textiles, inks, linoleum, disinfectants. i 
cides, leather, paper, rubber, metal casting, essentia 
...and many more places. 


Write for information on PARLON-alkyds, or any oth 
Hercules chemical material. Address Department B 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


: - INCORPORATED 
Wilmington Delaw 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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SAVE leds 


TO FOREIGN POINTS 


a—a< SSE 


EVERY important mes | in the 
United States and Canada is now 
from 3 to 30 times “nearer” 
foreign markets because of the 
fast co-ordinated services of the 
nation’s domestic and interna- 
tional airlines. 


In the present rush to capture 
and extend foreign markets, it’s 
now a matter of getting there 
first to get the business —or a 
matter of getting your goods 
there choad of competition. 


Whether you go yourself or 
send your men; whether you ship 
advance orders, samples, pro- 
motional material or other 
“rush” items, air service will 
save you weeks of valuable time 
that may well mean an impor- 
tant new customer or an old 
one well satisfied. 


> 


ne eee kee 


There are direct air connections 
from your city through the in- 
ternational airports to all prin- 
cipal points in Latin America, 
Canada and Alaska; to Hawaii, 
the Philippines and the Far East; 
to Australasia and to Europe. 


Call your local travel agent 
or any Airline office for complete 
panes information, fares and 

atest schedules; call AIR EX- 
PRESS DIVISION, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, for domestic and 
international air express service, 
rates and general information. 


py aA 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 135 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by the 17 major Airlines of the United 
States and Canada, and Manufacturers and Suppliers to the Air Transport Industry 
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shop policy, got under way quietly last 
week—so quietly, in fact, that local 
newspapers carried very little about the 
significant development. 

As expected (BW —Jan.18’41,p48), 
the 1941 policy will be to accept col- 


lective bargaining as an accomplished 


fact and attempt to make the most of it 
—an innovation which represents a 
swing away from the city’s traditional 
rule of “no truck with the unions.” 

e To Cut Friction—Personnel changes 
are being made with such delicacy that 
scarcely a ripple will appear on the ap- 
parently peaceful M. & M. surface. Ob- 


| jective is to eliminate friction in the 


organization which developed when 


| Southern Californians, Inc., was merged 
| with the M. & M. last June. 


A proposal to make a cleaner sweep 
by changing the name of the veteran 
open-shop group brought highly emo- 
tional reactions at a meeting of M. & M. 
directors Feb. 10. Said the Los Angeles 
Times: “Tears trickled down the cheeks 
of Oscar Lawlor and some of his hearers 
as he made a plea against a proposal 
that the name . . . be abandoned.” The 
suggestion was referred to a committee 
“for future consideration.” 


SHIPBUILDING SNAG 


After all the fanfare with which the 
Pacific Coast Shipbui!ding Stabilization 
Conference was launched in San Fran- 
cisco Feb. 3 (with the blessing of the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion), sudden adjournment of the em- 
ployer-union meetings last week-end 
came as a surprise to the public, unions, 
and business generally. 

Announced objective was to work out 
a master contract covering all shipbuild- 
ing operations on the Coast so as to 
prevent work stoppages. If successful, 


| the idea was to have been applied to 
| West Coast aircraft production and At- 
| lantic Coast shipbuilding. 

@ Secret Sessions—Public and press were 
| excluded from all sessions and a guard 


was posted at the door of the conference 


| room in the Whitcomb Hotel “to pre- 
vent interruptions.” While talk in San 


Francisco last week end was to the effect 
that the conference had “laid an egg,” 
John P. Frey, president of the A.F.L. 
metal trades department, and H. Ger- 
trish Smith, president of the National 
Council of American Shipbuilders, an- 


| nounced jointly that “results thus far 


are highly promising” and that “a recess 
seemed advisable so that some questions 
connected with national defense and 
involving several agencies, could be 
taken up with them collectively in 
Washington.” 

e C.I.0. Absent—Impressions of observ- 
ers close to the shipbuilding picture are 
that the conference struck two big snags: 
(1) The C.L.O. asked and was refused 
permission to participate; the conferees 
insisted that it was exclusively a bargain- 
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ing session between A.F.L. unions and 
employers. (2) Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp., largest operator on the Coast, 
refused to attend and indicated it would 
not be bound by any agreement that 
might be reached. 


WARD SHUTS UNIT 


For the last eight weeks, A.F.L. team- 
ster and warehouse unions on the West 
Coast have been picketing a dozen or 
so retail stores of Montgomery Ward 
in California and Oregon, including two 
key warehouse plants at Oakland and 
Portland. Unions claim their objective 
is a collective bargaining agreement; 
Ward officials claim the unions’ purpose 
is to force a closed shop. 

The struggle has dragged along dur- 
ing the last four weeks without pro- 
ducing visible results. Last Saturday, 
Ward closed the Oakland warehouse 
and retail store because “due to lack of 
transportation by truck.and rail the Oak- 
land house is unable adequately to serve 
its customers.” (The Oakland teamsters 
and warehousemen recently persuaded 
Western Pacific Railroad workers not to 
handle cars to and from Ward’s Oak- 


land warehouse.) Some 500 non-strik- | 


ing employees lost their jobs as a result 
of the showdown. 

e New Union—Meanwhile, the Mont- 
gomery Ward Employees Association, 
recently formed under auspices of Carl- 
ton Rank, Oakland attorney, claiming 
to represent some 675 workers, an- 
nounced it would appeal to the National 
Labor Relations Board for certification 
as bargaining agent for all West Coast 
Ward employees. 


’ 


UNION TRIES RESCUE ROLE 


When the Lebanon Steel & Iron Co. 
of Lebanon, Pa., announced that stock- 
holders would vote Feb. 20 on “liqui- 
dation of the concern to prevent addi- 
tional losses,” C.1.0.’s Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee sent a letter to 
each officer of the corporation. 

S.W.O.C. proposed a union-manage- 
ment cooperation program to keep the 


| 
| 


firm from going out of business. Mak- | 


ing clear that his chief concern was in 
saving the jobs of the company’s 650 


workers, $.W.O.C. Director Clinton S. | 


Golden wrote, “We shall be glad to | 


refer you to the presidents of several 
other firms with similar problems. . . 
These firms have found the program 
successful, and in three particular in- 
stances the companies were saved from 
bankruptcy.” 

Attached to Golden’s letter was a pre- 
liminary report on “Production and Effi- 
ciency” at the Lebanon mill. Twenty 
examples of what the union considered 
uneconomic management were cited by 
way of showing con the cooperative 
program could achieve greater efficiency 
and profitable operation. 
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Ask them why and they will give you one or all 


of these 
REASONS WHY 


1."One-point" 5S.Hyatt Roller 


Lubrication Bearings 

2. Interchangeable 6. Enclosed Con- 
Suspension struction 

3. "Fool- proof" 7. Ball Bearing 
Upper Stop Motor 


4. Two-gear Re- 
duction Drive 


They translate these reasons into one sentence: 


They cost less to operate 


Of course there are other electric hoists but none with al! these 
Shaw-Box points of superiority. 

What other hoist has had the long experience in thousands 
of plants and hundreds of industries lifting and saving for the 
owners and maintained such a splendid reputation. 

Faster and more production; happier and more efficient 
workers; lowered costs and increased profits — these are the 
watchwords of Shaw-Box Electric Hoists. 

There are sizes for your jobs, 
in lifting capacities from 250 lbs. 
to 20 tons, in combinations and 
arrangements to fit every special 
demand of industry. 

For more than half-a-century 
we have designed and built 
hoists and cranes and al! our 
knowledge is built into our 
products. 

Send for catalog with com- 
plete illustrations and informa- 
tion. It may suggest a way for 
you tosave money in your lifting. 


Makers of all types and sizes of Electric and Hand 
Operated Cranes asd Electric Hoists including the 
famous portable electric ‘Budgit Hoists’. Send any 
inquiries for cranes or hoists to Shaw-Box. 


SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 
o 


F 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MuUS KEGON, miticu8wi Gan 
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Keeps Your Tools Productive 


LYON TOOL STORAGE: (1) BREAKS TOOL 
ROOM BOTTLENECKS; (2) GIVES EXTRA TOOL CON- 
TROL AND PROTECTION; (3) SAVES FLOOR SPACE 


@ A properly planned and equipped tool 
room can be a major factor in getting and keeping pro- 
duction in high gear. It helps get tools on the job quickly 

.. prevents loss and damage... reduces fire and pil- 
ferage hazards .. . makes it possible to get more done 
with a minimum inventory of tools . . . often releases floor 
space for production operations. 


A survey by Lyon Engineers will quickly demonstrate 
where and how Lyon Tool Room Equipment can help 
your plant speed up profitable production through better 
arrangement, handling and protection of large and small 
tools essential to maximum output. Such surveys have 
enabled many plants to show substantial production 
increases previously regarded as impossible without 
greatly increased inventories of hard-to-get tools. It will 
cost you nothing to get the facts. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1002 Madison Avenue, Aurora, Iilinois 
District and Sales Offices in All Major Cities 


efvice 


L YON 
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| Denver Food War 


Price-slashing rages on 

| a grand scale as successful anti. 

trust drive knocks props from 
under fair trade. 


Assistant Attorney General Thurma: 
Arnold’s lightning antitrust offensiv: 
| against price-hiking Colorado food di 
| tributors (BW —Jan.18’41,p43) ended 
last week in victory for Amold and a 
plea of nolo contendere, which brought 
fines totaling $45,300 for the Colorad 
Food Distributors’ Association and 1]? 
of its officers and members. Only one of 
the indicted grocery companies, Miller 
Groceteria Co.,-has decided to fight th« 
case. ‘The federal grand jury investiga 
tion, supervised by Arnold’s crack assist 
ant, Leo F. Tierney, got under way Jan 
6 and wound up Feb. 14. 
Payment of its share of the fine 
$9,000—was the last act of the Food 
| Distributors’ Association. Organized in 
1937 for the purpose of enforcing Colo 
rado’s unfair trade practices act in the 
grocery business, the association has dis 
solved. With it go the grocers’ hopes of 
enforcing the act in their own bailiwick 
@ Mark-Ups Climb—There is no conflict 
between the act itself and the federal 
antitrust law, for the act simply forbids 
retailers to sell below cost and provides 
that an affected industry may establish 
cost by a survey. Where the conflict 
arose was in enforcement of the act. The 
association originally set the mark-up for 
grocers at 6% (with an added 3% for 
those who did their own warehousing), 
then upped it to a flat 9%. Early this 
| winter this was raised to 12% with an 
extra 2% for distributors doing their 
own warehousing and wholesaling. 
This was where Safeway Stores, Inc., 
| resigned from the association on the 
ground that the show of hands taken to 
| put the 12%-14% mark-up in effect 
did not constitute a “survey” (BW — 
Nov.30’40,p15). Safeway went after the 
new mark-up with hammer and tongs, 
| and the next thing the grocers knew the 
antitrust division had moved in. 
| @ Retailers “Buy or Sell”—After the 
original indictments were returned last 
| month and enforcement of the price 
control act was nullified, Denver grocers 
began a throat-cutting price war. Efforts 
of some retailers to keep a floor under 
prices of staples brought on ads like that 
run by C. R. Milliken, a Red and White 
operator and president of the disbanded 
association, ““Sugar, 10 pounds, 48 cents. 
| We buy or sell—a chance for the kids to 
| make some money.” With some stores 


| selling sugar as low as 44¢, kids with a 
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little capital could buy up 10 pounds, 
tote it around the corner to Milliken 
and make four cents on the deal. 
Wholesale price on sugar was $4.93 per 
100 pounds (Great Western beet), so 
Milliken was buying below wholesale. 

He made a similar bid on shortening— 

Snowdrift, Spry, or Crisco—offering to 
buy-or-sell them at 15¢ a pound, with 
the wholesale price at 16¢. 
@ Staples Sell Below Cost—Bread, which 
costs grocers 8¢ a loaf, sold from 74¢ to 
5¢; condensed milk wholesaling at 
6.66¢ a can, retailed at four cans for 
23¢; butter that wholesaled for 32¢ was 
being turned over to housewives for 
29¢; a brand of coffee selling for 22¢ 
cost the retailer 24¢. 

Following Safeway’s lead, Denver 
food retailers have stopped quoting 
prices in advertising, relying on scouts 
to keep them in line with competition. 


Meanwhile out-of-town wholesalers are | 
reported tightening up on Denver credit | 


and ope | bills sharply, apparently 
afraid all the lo 
broke. 


@ Safeway Fined—Paradoxically, Safe- | 
way, which struck the match that set | 


the investigation blazing, is taken for a 
$7,500 fine under the court decision, as 
a former member of the association. 
Also fined $7,500 are the H. A. Marr 
Grocery Co., sponsor of the Red and 
White stores; and the Morey Mercan- 
tile Co., sponsor of 1.G.A. and Home- 
Owned stores. Yoelin Bros. Mercantile 
Co., sponsor of National Brands Stores, 
was assessed $6,000. Association officers 
were fined individually. 

Arnold’s food drive spread to Seattle, 
Wash., while the Denver case was still 
hot. Target in Seattle is the Western 
Washington Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation. Twelve member firms and 
twelve individuals already have been 
charged by a federal grand jury with 
conspiring to fix the price of staple 
groceries in Washington and Alaska. 


Brands Volunteer 


They will go to Army 
camps if the label firms and can- 
ners can persuade government 
buyers they will pay their way. 


Label makers and canners are urging 
the government to abandon a time- 
hallowed specification for its purchases 
of canned goods. They want to use 
miniature labels, probably two-inch- 
wrap-around strips, that retain the color 


cal food handlers will go 


schemes and trade-mark characteristics 


of the canners’ brands. 
@ What, No Pretty Labels?—When 


Uncle Sam buys canned goods in large | 


quantities, he customarily has them 
marked with plain black-and-white labels 
that tell what is inside the can and 
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Let’s Look At An 
X-RAY PICTURE 


¢ This is an x-ray picture. It 
isn’t half as exciting as the pictures 
you see at the movies or those you 
make yourself. But for sheer impor- 
tance, x-ray pictures top them all. 


© The design and manufacture 
of the equipment that makes these 
x-ray pictures is one of the most in- 
teresting and exacting branches of 
our business. One of the reasons is 
its variety, for today, both industry 
and the medical profession make 
many uses of x-rays. Most equipment 
must be specially engineered. With 
the exception of a few models, it’s 
the kind of business that can’t be 
catalogued. 


° Here are some of the ways that 
x-rays serve today. Armor plate may 
look flawless on the surface, but still 
have treacherous, weak spots inside. 
So, x-rays are flashed through inches 
of steel, because in the Navy Yards 
they refuse to guess on the tough- 
ness of a battleship’s hide. 


° In the foundry, x-rays are used 
to inspect castings. Welds on pres- 
sure vessels that must hold hun- 
dreds of pounds of live steam are 


checked with x-rays. Scientists in 
the laboratory look inside of bugs 
and plants and textiles with x-rays. 
Museums x-ray doubtful portraits 
to see if there’s another sketch be- 
neath the “old master.” 


¢ But, much more important 
than any of these, is the day-by-day 
job of x-rays in preserving health 
and curing disease. The army makes 
x-ray pictures of chests of the men 
it calls into service. Health authori- 
ties send traveling x-ray equipment, 
even into the remotest districts, to 
examine school children. 


¢ In many of the country’s great 
industries everybody—from the 
president to the apprentice —is 
x-rayed to make sure that he is physi- 


cally fit for his job. 


° Yau’ll find it an interesting 
experience to talk to a roentgenolo- 
gist—a physician who specializes in 
this fascinating branch of medicine. 
Ask him to let you look at a radio- 
graph—an x-ray picture. It may seem 
just a blur of grays and whites and 
blacks. But he can read those strange 
shadows cast by invisible light on a 
photographic film and show you 
how they make it possible to recog- 
nize tuberculosis and many other 
diseases early enough for treatment 
to be really effective. And he'll ex- 
plain to you how those same x-rays 
can often cure cancer that once 
would have been declared hopeless. 


° X-rays serve an almost unbe- 
lievable variety of purposes. So it is 
only to be expected that at our Long 
Island City, N. Y. plant, where x-ray 
apparatus is built, you will find a 
surprising variety of equipment. We 
at Westinghouse enjoy working in 
this field, because its many problems 
offer a constant challenge to re- 
search and engineering. 


More than likely there’s a Westinghouse X-Ray Office in your city, or very near- 
by. You'll find it listed in the classified section of the telephone directory. If 
these men can be of service to you, feel free to call upon them any time. Head- 


quarters address is: Westinghouse 


X-Ray Division, Long Island City, NewYork. 


— 
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NEW YORK (Income Index—111.9; 
Month Ago—113.8; Year Ago—107.9) 
—This populous Reserve district is not 
one of the nation’s defense concentra- 
tion points, despite the superficially 
large dollar total of armament con- 
tracts awarded here (BW—Feb.15’41, 
p72). By implication, district income 
may not keep pace with the national av- 
erage. Nevertheless, some areas are bet- 
ter-than-average. At Buffalo (an area of 
1,000,000 population) expansion in air- 


51,886 sq. mi. pop. 17,023,832 


ATLANTA (Income Index—122.4; 
Month Ago—119.8; Year Ago—115.8) 
—Although considerable expansion in 
armament manufacturing is scheduled 
for 1941, this district's big defense 
stake is in military camps and_ bases. 
During 1940, employment in camp 
construction and lumbering increased 
by over 100,000, and by summer, 358,- 
000 men will be accommodated at dis- 
trict cantonments and bases. Hence, 
there is intense interest here in the 
possible program to double the Amer- 
ican Army to 3,000,000 men. This 
would sustain construction and lum- 
bering. 

Otherwise, the major expansion will 
come in shipbuilding, steel, aluminum, 
aircraft, and munitions—creating 75,000 
new jobs. These will be concentrated 
mainly in Alabama and Tennessee in- 
dustrial towns—Birmingham, Gadsden, 
Sheffield, Childersburg, Alcoa, Nash- 
ville—and in shipyard centers like Mo- 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index— 
111.2; Month Ago—106.8; Year Ago— 
105.9);—By adding to the already re- 
markable fund of subsoil moisture built 
up during the winter, continued heavy 
rains have further improved the ex- 
cellent crop outlook in this Reserve 
district. Another boost for farm pros- 
pects comes with word that the num- 
ber of cattle on feed in this region is 
well up from a year ago, with the in- 
crease as large as 30% in Kansas. 


pop. 7,830,931 


480,438 sq. mi. 


The Regional Market Outlook 


craft, aluminum, chemicals, and other 
defense industries will keep payrolls 
running high through 1941. Indeed, 
because of defense, buying power in 
central New York state cities—Schenec- 
tady, Rochester, Syracuse—will tend to 
expand at the national rate or better. 

In industrialized northern New Jer- 
sey (population 3,000,000), defense 
also bulks large. Employment will rise 
at Kearny’s shipyards, Paterson’s air- 
craft-engine additions, and new plants 
at Caldwell, Harrison, Bendix, and other 
points, where parts for guns, planes, and 
engines will be made. 

Sales increases in New York City will 
be less marked than in the nation be- 
cause of the nature of the metropoli- 
tan economy. Salaries of the city’s 
many white-collar workers will tend to 
lag behind factory payrolls during an 
upturn; moreover, clothing industry op- 
erations will not keep pace with those 
in armament manufacturing. 


bile. New Orleans, Tampa, Pascagoula. 
Camps and bases are most numerous 
in Georgia, Florida, and southern Mis- 
sissippi. Thus, defense gains have been 
fairly evenly distributed over the dis- 
trict. Bright spots will be new camp 
and new plant sites, in contradistinc- 
tion to certain rural areas in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Florida. On the aver- 
age, however, the district is not apt to 
maintain the nation’s income pace un- 
less new military construction starts. 


248,226 sq. mi. pop. 12,573,923 


This, together with the rising trend 
of livestock and dairy prices, augurs 
well for summer farm income. By the 
third quarter of the year, too, manufac- 
turing operations will begin in earnest 
in the new defense plants to be built 
in this district (BW—Jan.25'41,p34). 
Construction will start in the next 
month or two and will extend over the 
summer. Thus, a steady rise in income, 
with a spurt towards September, is in 
store here. Defense industrialization will 
play a big part in distribution of retail 
sales in this Reserve district. Ordinarily, 
with most district industries of the 
stable consumer-goods type, and not 
overly important at that, urban sales 
depend in large measure on agricultural 
conditions. While the farm situation will 
improve, retail trade in such defense 
sites as Omaha, Kansas City, Kan., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Tulsa, Denver, and 
Wichita, will tend to outstrip that in 
other district cities. 
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mighty little else. Federal Surp 
Commodities Corp., for instance, u 
single-color labels on relief food ca; 
Recent Army specifications call | ; 
single-color printing, as in 1917-| 
Object: cost-cutting. 

To the canners this spells a lost « 
portunity to impress their brands 
cooks and kitchen police. But to t 
label firms it is a sheer loss of busine... 
since any local job printer can lick the» 
on price for Army-type stickers. Led } 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., the 
are filling the air with pleas to mainta 
the morale of the armed forces by |ct- 
ting the boys see that they are eating 
the same brands as Mother cooked in 
the old farm kitchen. More effective, 
however, may be the less emotional 
claim of the big-shot outfits that they 
can make _ two-inch-strip multi-color 
wrap-arounds at no higher cost than ful- 
size wrap-around single-color labels 
@ Already Casualties—Such concerns 4s 
U.S. Printing, Stecher-Traung, Schmidt, 
Western, and Crocker-Union alread 
have sore chins from wartime wallops 
Blockade and exchange restrictions hav« 
shrunk Europe-bound exports of canned 
goods to practical disappearance. Onc 
lithographer lost an estimated annual 
volume of $250,000 in British-brand 
labels made for British distributors and 
shipped direct to American canners 
Other printers lost comparable juicy 
chunks for foreign buyers—not counting 
the hundreds of millions of labels that 
went abroad glued to American-brand 
cans. 

What started all the shooting was a 
discussion at a meeting of the Com 
Canners Institute during the January 
food conventions in Chicago. Stecher- 
Traung pointed out there that the hard 
pressed British have gone to the strip 
labels two inches high to save paper but 
have made no move to curtail use of 
color or brand identification. The can 
ners are understood to be backing the 
idea for everything that Uncle Sam 
buys in cans. 


IOWA USE TAX O.K.'D 


Iowa’s use tax, which was declared 
unconstitutional by the state’s supreme 
court (BW —May25’40,p50). has now 
received a clear-cut O.K. from the 
United States Supreme Court. The tax, 
which put a 2% levy on articles pur- 
chased outside the state for use in Iowa, 
was aimed particularly at the mail-order 
houses. 

It was Sears, Roebuck’s protests 
which brought the tax into court. Under 
it, Sears, which does an annual mail- 
order business of $5,500,000 in Iowa, 
will have to pay a tax of $110,000. The 
state court held that Iowa could not 
constitutionally tax transactions made 
through the mails in interstate com- 
merce. The Supreme Court thinks 
differently. 
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Knitting for Britain nets small imme- 
diate profit to yarn manufacturers, 
but should pay out in the end—for 
many women who knit for the RAF 


can be expected to buy higher-priced | 


varn for clothes of their own. 


U.S. Knits Again 


And, to makers of yarn, 
relief activity spells comeback 
in non-war business. Hence, a 
new program of promotion. 

The United States’ civilian war relief 


effort has reached a point where hardly 
a woman—from the Park Avenue debu- 


tante sunning herself at Palm Beach to 
the hard-working farmer's wife in her | 


lowa kitchen—feels really comfortable 
about sitting down for a few minutes 


without an R.A.F. helmet or a refugee’s | 


sweater to work on. Movie actresses 
have found that a carefully-displayed bit 
of war knitting ups the publicity value 
of cheesecake about 50%. 

Two biggest distributors of yarn for 


relief knitting are the American Red | 
Cross, which has bought some $2,225,- | 


000 of it since the beginning of the war, 
and Bundles for Britain, whose dona- 
tions of knit garments are valued at 
$220,000. 

¢An Eye to the Future—Natural con- 
clusion is that knitting-wool manufac- 


turers must feel like the pick-and-shovel | 


prospector who struck the mother lode. 
They do, but what tickles their business 
funny-bone is not the slim profits they 
make on relief-agency orders but the 
fact that millions of American women 
are learning to knit. If what happened 
in the last war is repeated, they will 
keep right on knitting when the need 
for relief work has passed. 

Already there are indications that 
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What waste of time, for a valuable executive to be signing checks by 
hand—when a Todd Check Signer could do it so much more quickly 
safely—and with far greater control! 

Todd Check Signers, priced as low as $125.00, produce from 1,000 to 
3,000 intricate, four-color signatures per hour—and each one defies 
forgery. Two locks and a tamper-proof counter provide positive control of 
every check signed. So even this operation can be delegated with complete 
safety to an assistant. 

There are 26 tested practices which prevent loss in making disburse 
ments. Send for check-list and compare your present procedure with it 
No obligation, of course. 


ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL 
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Iron Fireman Stoker 
Pays Him 50% Annual 


Dividends 


What Other Investment Can 
Earn YOU Half as Much? 


A desire to eliminate a serious smoke 


nuisance led G. Moseley of Birmingham, 


to lron Fireman. He installed an Iron 


Fireman Poweram stoker. 


only 


And it not 
rid the laundry of all smoke 


nuisance, but also is producing fuel and 


labor savings which add up to a 50% 


annual return on the original investment. 


Let us make a survey for You 


How large a return can an invest- 
ment in an Iron Fireman stoker 
earn in your plant? We can give 
you the answer, without cost or 
obligation on your part. Simply 
authorize us to make an engineering 
survey of your boiler plant. We 
invite the collaboration of your con- 
sulting engineer, or your plant en- 
gineer. The coupon below is your 
invitation. Use it today! 


G. MOSELEY, President 
Family Service Laundry, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Are you losing money by un- 
steady steam pressure? The Iron 
Fireman firebed, under constant 
control of automatic instru- 
ments, is highly responsive to 
changes in demand for steam. 
Mr. Moseley reports that the 
has 


made “‘uniform steam pressure, 


Iron Fireman Poweram 
so essential in efficiently operat- 
ing a laundry, obtainable for 


the first time.” 


HOPPER OR 


RAM 
DISTRIBUTOR 


a 


The unique Poweram sere is illustrated 


above. Coal is conveyed from hopper or bunker 
by a revolving worm. Conveyed in a loose 
condition, it arrives at the retort in an easily- 
aerated condition. In the retort, the coal is 
distributed evenly by means of reciprocating 
ram blocks. The meal is a free-burning, highly- 
efficient fire. Above left: The Iron Fireman 
Poweram in the Family Service Laundry. 


IRON FIREMAN (uematic Coal Stokers 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. (Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto). 


Mail to 3368 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

without obligation to us, an engineering 
survey of our boiler plant. 

-] Send free copy of broadside which reviews the savings records of 


() See us about ae 
- 
five Iron Fireman users. 


Name 


oo 


Address 
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women who have worked with R 
blue and army khaki until they 
stand another skein of it are spi 
over into stuff for themselves and : 
families. 
e The Duke Shows How—After 
last war, knitting (mostly sweaters 
tinued to boom until around | 
Then came the gilded era and th 
| cline of domestic virtues. Such w 
| as were still addicted to handi 
went in for hooked rugs. This h« 
to take up the slack, but the ho. 
rug fad by-passed a lot of manufact 
who lacked machinery for making 
necessary type of wool. Then th« 
pression, coupled with some carefy 
planned promotion campaigns—onc of 
which included persuading the Duke of 
Windsor, then Prince of Wales, to be 
photographed knitting in _ public— 
brought knitting into its own again 

Knitting-wool manufacturing is one 
| of those depression-fattened business 
| phenomena. Women (caught in the 

back-to-the-homespun-life craze of the 
early thirties) figured they saved money 
by knitting their own clothes. Another 
| factor that helped knitting’s comeback 
| in the thirties was the introduction of 
| bouclé—hard-twist rayon yarn particu- 
| larly suitable for knit dresses because it 
| is fine, cool, and holds its shape. Wool 
men hailed the knit dress with cheers. 
| For maybe six or seven skeins of yam 
used in making the average sweater, 28 
or 30 will go into a dress. 
@ Retailers Can’t Compete—Just as knit- 
ting began to show signs of going into 
another decline, along came the war. 
Department stores, which consider knit- 
ting primarily a service department and 
customer-catcher, immediately began 
looking around for a way to cooperate 
with relief agencies and bring in some 
of the women doing war knitting. 
Manufacturers of knitting goods—like 
Bernhard Ulmann which accounts for 
over half the sales of branded knitting 
wool in the country with its Fleischer, 
Bear Brand, and Bucilla yarns—made 
regulation wool for war work available 
to the stores at a 10% to 15% discount. 
Retailers were prepared to pass this on 
to their customers, slicing their margins 
to as little as 30%. 

But relief agencies, which were buying 
their wool in bulk direct from manufac- 
turers and spinners were either distribut- 
ing it free or selling to women at cost, 
and the stores couldn’t compete. 

e Keeping Stores Happy—To keep the 
department stores happy, the manufac- 
turers are getting behind increased pro- 
| motion of non-war knitting. 
| Bernhard Ulmann’s publicity counsel, 
Miss Claire Wolff (it was she who per- 
suaded the Duke of Windsor to purl and 
who got Paris couturiers to make knit- 
wear fashionable for evening and street, 
as well as for sports clothes went out to 
| Hollywood to start a knitting-for-men 
| craze. Not only the more photogenic 
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4 A male stars, but also stalwarts like Victor 
~ McLaglen and Falstaffian Guy Kib- 
puiing bee, and juveniles like Bobby Green, 
p them were snapped in hand-knit sweaters. 
p Backed up by such promotion, retail- 
7 & ers find that war knitting has spurred 
ms 74 sales indirectly, even if they aren't sery- 
i a ing as local Red Cross and Bundles-for- 
a we Britain knitting headquarters. 
Lic ifts é . 
i BH Nylon Price Riddle 
Sa Nub of it seems to be that 
he de [i stores hike their prices to com- 
tgs pensate for losses on marked- 
_ - down silk hosiery. 
, to be 
ublic— Recently the Consumer Division of 
— the National Defense Advisory Board 
- = was stirred by wearers’ complaints to look 
a into the rising prices of nylon hosiery. 
in Its finding: Because stores have discov- | ro your pers ange probably 
0 > . ERE enty of window sas ai 
money fay Semen ney cum get higher prices for | wast, ud do. every year especially I 
heathens as many nylon stoc ngs as tiey Can OD- you have high humidity or acid atmos- 
tain, they have marked them up. pheric conditions. 
meback fi Grief and Profits—Miss Elliott’s divi- 
wat ” sion oversimplified Its report. Actually, Many plant owners have eliminated 
particu- the price situation in nylon hosiery iS a this costly and troublesome item with 
cause it hodgepodge of conflicting influences. glass block construction. A PC Glass , 4 
Wool But as long as the demand exceec: the Block panel is all glass and cement 
cheers. supply everybody concerned is bound —neither of which is harmed by 
of wm ’ : humid or acid atmosphere. 
ie to encounter grief. 
ater, 25 Du Pont has never price-maintained 
nylon hosiery. On the contrary, its sales 
as knit. strategy is to recruit as many wearers as 
ng into ssible for its product, against the 
he wat. sean day when there will be enough 
ler kmit- yam to go around. (Its new Seaford 
ent and plant should be in complete production 
began by the end of March, and its West Vir- 
operate i sinia plant now in construction is sched- 
in some uled to start producing in September, 
nitting. J reach full output by late fall.) 
rds—like HH @ Cut Prices Welcomed—Du Pont has lap , ee 
unts for even been ostentatiously friendly toward PC Glass Blocks cut your clean- You save on lighting. Glass Block insul ; 
knitting dn anal group ae tikie wesstheniiens .. bill. rhe smooth glass sur- tion allows use of big panels to flood 
leischer, ‘ ; rw face is quickly and thoroughly cleaned rooms with daylight. PC Glass Blocks come i 
that have been selling nylon stockings with a brush and water — or easily eight patterns, induding the Prism Light-Direc 
s—made at prices below those originally sug- wiped with a damp cloth. There are no ing Block which directs daylight to the ceiling 
available gested before the stockings were placed small panes, no mullions to wipe dry. from which it is reflected far into the room, 
iscount. Hi on the market last May. Sears, Roebuck 
this on & Co., for instance, has been offering OU see PC Glass Block construction Before you make any alterations or add 
margins in its catalog at $1.10, in its mid-winter in many new plants these days. For tions to your plant—find out what PC Glas 
flyer at $1, nylon stockings of the grade industrial engineers know how effectively Blocks can do for you. We have a big ne 
e buying originally priced in stores at $1.15. glass blocks not only cut maintenance, but book that tells all about the use of gla 
nanufac- Last sprin 5 suggested prices were: also aid uniformity of production. Their blocks in industrial plants. Packed wit! 
listribut- 45-ga e, wholesale $8.25 (doz. pr.), re- | insulation helps control plant temperatures —_- valuable information and pictures. Send fo 
at cost, tail 1.15; 48-gage, $9 and $1.25; 51- | and humidities within close limits. And they _ your free copy today. Mail the coupon below 
ete. eC, $9.75 and $1.35. But when it eliminate infiltration of dirt. « » Z A ee tn 
“eep = Soma apparent that nylon stockings deecnaens Ya se 
nanulac Mf would sell as fast as anyone could get eo 
sed pro- them, it simultaneously became ts PHTSSSSSS Gj [ AS S 2000-1 rant Bide. Pittsburgh, Ps. 
ae ry silk stockings were no longer easy how to use PC a ag Hera ware me on a 
’ 0 sell at regular prices. Oo for factories; for commercial and public build | 
who per] ¢Making Up Silk Losses—To obtain C geile pe 
purl and nylon from hosiery mills, the store had [CORNING | 
ike knit to buy lots of silk, then mark down the , 
id street, HM silk to move it. Logical next move was Manufactured by | 
nt out [0% to mark up the nylon to absorb the loss PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
-for-men : : ~hse a Distributed by 
> on silk. ypical retail prices today range PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY State __ vanes 
otogene 10% higher. Prices up to $1.95 have | and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast ssiailicdatiniabond 
22, 1941 BF Business Week © February 22, 1941 Marketing * 5! 


4 NORTON ABRASIVES _ k 


————— 


When Quick 
Cut-of fs Count 


"Sharp, clean cutting with 
metals, plastics, glass, 
porcelain, tile, marble, 
brick. The development of 
Norton Cut-off Wheels 
hes marked another im- 
portant advance in modern 
abrasives. 


A GRINDING PROBLEM N NORTON ENGINEERING SERVICE 


NORTON COMPANY ‘¥ 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


been noted for the high-gage 
Du Pont tried to stem the tide 
ing prices last October by shay 
little off its yarn price and giving t 
duction wide publicity. But this | 


neither the retailers nor the more < 
tunistic manufacturers from hiking 
prices still higher. 

@ Quality Cheapening Discourage 
The more reputable hosiery mai 
turers have not boosted prices. But 
soon found they could profit m 
producing 5l-gage stockings to 
$9.75 than by using up their nylon 
allotments to make up into the 
gages. Consequence is that ther 
even fewer nylon stockings availal 
the low end than at the high. 


Tribute to C.U. 


Crosley Corp. issues a 
special press release to brag of 
high ratings received in recent 
radio receiver survey. 


Less than no love at all has been lost 
between Consumers Union, biggest of 
the independent product rating and test- 
ing consumer organizations, and Ameri- 
can manufacturers. C.U. has stepped on 
big and little toes alike in its labeling of 
tested products—ranging from ice boxes 
to soda water—as “Best Buy,” “Accept- 
able,” and “Not Acceptable.” 

Heretofore C.U. has not permitted its 
copyrighted material to be used by man- 
ufacturers in advertising and promotion, 
but the ruling has been almost superflu- 
ous. Though C.U. cannot control the 
use of its name in news releases, so 
wary has business been that, with the 
exception of a few consumer-minded de- 
partment stores which have referred to 
the ratings of “an independent testing 
agency” in plugging their private brands, 
there have been no attempts to cash in 
on the recommendations C.U. makes to 
its members in its monthly reports. 


| @ Boasts of High Rating—Last week, the 


Crosley Corp. of Cincinnati, O., broke 
the ice. In a special press release, Cros- 
ley bragged of the high ratings its mod- 
els received in a recent C.U. survey of 
the radio receiver field. 

Crosley’s release was preceded by a 
note to editors which pointed out that 
“Consumers Union is nationally known 
as a non-commercial research organiza- 
tion, having as its objective the deter- 
mination of the greatest values in vari- 
ous types of commodities, for the bene- 
fit of the consuming public. Its findings 
are not subject to the desires or con- 
trolled by the subsidy of any manutfac- 
turer." Many a manufacturer who has 
wished secretly that he might cash in 
on C.U. ratings has not done so because 


| it would mean giving the group just 
| this sort of a plug. 
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= Big orders, expansion, . 7 WHAT / 


and increased efficiency signal- 


ro ize amazing advance made by ) F MOVE WH OLE 


the glowing tubes since 1938. 


Chi at : 

ee . ce 

dar Three whopping orders taken by the fi || ] / FE S ? 
three manufacturers of fluorescent |umi- 44 e 


jine lamps in as many months mark the 
amazing advance of fluorescent lighting 
everywhere. In December, General 
Electric undertook to furnish Packard 
Motor with 11,640 of the new 60-in., 
100-watt-size Mazda F (F for fluores- 
25 a peecent) tubes to bring the illumination of 
it: national-defense production up to a 
1g of B8s0-footcandle level, and 3,800 48-in., 
scent pate-watt to give drafting tables and desks 
55 footcandles of light. 
In January, Hygrade Sylvania took an 
order from the Us. government for 


n lost [§§25,200 fluorescent lamps of unspecified hip 2 : , ‘ ; 
est of [sizes for an unspecified job. In February, Imp ossible? Yet it’s a fact! Not in space —IN 
d test- [Westinghouse agreed to supply 35,000 TIME !— the important thing to YOU, Mr. Shipper! 
\meri- [§§48-in., 40-watt fluorescents to the Vega 
ed on [Airplane Co., Lockheed’s subsidiary at 
ing of Burbank, Calif. And a_ statistician IMPROVED SANTA FE SCHEDULES 
boxes [quickly figured that such a quantity laid BRING MANY MARKETS 24 HOURS 
ccept- fend to end would stretch 264 miles, un- 

doubtedly the biggest order for tubular CLOSER TO CHICAGO «+THE EAST: - 
ted its [lamps yet on record. 
man- §§¢New Westinghouse Plant — This THE WEST«++ THE SOUTHWEST! 
otion, month, too, Westinghouse announced 


serflu- J§the immediate construction of a new 
ol the 9§$3,000,000 plant at Fairmont, W. Va., 
es, so with an initial capacity of 50,000 F 
h the fMlamps per day beginning in July and an 
ed de- JMestimated peak output of 200,000. ‘The 
red to §§5$30 x 220-ft., one-story plant will have 
esting fcither windows nor skylights. It will 
rands, [be lighted by fluorescents and make 
ash in nothing but fluorescents in all sizes 
kes to [from the 9-in., 6-watt midget to the 60- 


@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from 


ts. in., 100-watt giant. ; 
k, the Whatever G.E. and Hygrade may be cane. ; 
broke ontemplating in the way of new pro- a Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from 
Cros- §duction capacity, their executives choose St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison and 
mod- mot to reveal. But the fact is that their Leavenworth. 
yey of mew industry, starting from scratch @ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, 
fewer than three years ago in the spring Houston, and Beaumont. (Less carload merchandise. ) 
by a of 1938, produced and sold 250,000 : : : +P 
t that JMuorescent units before the close of that @ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
cnown mame year, 2,000,000 (or 8 times that @ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to 
aniza- ny) in _* 7,009,000 plus in 1940. Kansas City. 
eter- PF stimates for 1941 range from 15,000,- , : F 
gan NO to 20,000,000. Obviously they will & a Soa and delivery service on less carload 
bene- Have to do something or burst their ee 
ndings Mant seams and buttons. Santa Fe Service MOVES with the speed and depend- 
r con- * Three Shades of “White”—When the ability that keeps you clear of traffic problems... Ship via 
nufac- Pow familiar glowing tubes were first Santa Fe whether a trainload, carload or a single package. 
0 has JBhown publicly to a joint meeting of 


ish in hee electrical engineering societies on J. J. GROGAN 


> just aka “tone eater O15 Pt). FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


© four sizes, five colors. aiid t\\ Om TOTO 
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Rm 4€CYCLONE'’S sturdy spring coupling 


exp and con- 


c Pp tes for 


traction of top rails due to extreme 
temperature changes. |t prevents bend- 
ing or breaking of rails — reduces up- 


keep costs. 


BARBED WIRE is locked into notches 
in the Cyclone extension arm by a key 
inserted at the end. This allows adjust- 
ment of barbed wire to compensate for 
expansion and contraction. Only 
Cyclone offers this valuable feature. 


[' will pay you to know why Cyclone sells 
more property protection fence than 
any other manufacturer. For the important 
Cyclone features that make it the leader 
in sales also make it the best buy for you. 

Right now, more plant owners than ever 
are concerned with adequately protecting 
their property to guard valuable blue- 
prints, expensive machinery, important dies 
and tools. We therefore offer the follow- 
ing information on important features of 
Cyclone Fence that give better protection at 
lower cost: 

WIRE MESH—heavy copper steel. Gal- 
vanized by Cyclone’s “12M” process that 
gives it extra years of life. Galvanizing is 
done after weaving so that cracks will not 
form and allow rust to start. 

POSTS—H-cotumn  steel—strongest pos- 
sible construction for its weight—set in con- 
crete bases that frost can't weaken. 


POP RAILS—tubular steel. Spring cou- 
plings compensate for expansion and con- 
traction—prevent broken and bent rails. 

GATES — Strong and well-braced. 
Cyclone’s exclusive ball and socket hinge 
permits free swinging, prevents dragging. 

EXTENSION ARMS-—Several types are 
available. All use the principle illustrated 
above to allow adjustment after expansion 
and contraction of wires. 

ERECTION SERVICE—Cyclone factory- 
trained erection crews are on our own pay- 
roll and we are responsible for their work. 

QUICK DELIVERY—Cyclone service is 
fast. We can meet almost any emergency 
delivery requirement. Write for recom- 
mendation and estimate. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, Ill. 
(DIVISION OF AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


2-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free 32-page book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, specifi- 
cations and illustrations. 


Shows 14 types—for home, 
school, playground, and busi- 
ness. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or 10 miles of it, 
you need this valuable book. 
uy no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 


Cycitone Fence Company 

Waukegan, Ill. Derr. 421 

Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘Your 
Fence—-How to Choose It—-How to Use It.” 


I am interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [) Es- 
tate; [) Playground; [) Residence; [) School. 


Approximately 


CYCLONE FENCE 


» UNITED STATES 
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shades of ‘white’ . Varying fro: 18 
to 36 in. in length and from | to |: jn. 
diameter.” Now there are still five oo}. 
ors—gold, red, blue, pink, and gr -y- 
but three shades of white—plain,  {ay. 
light, and soft. 
It appears that neither of the ori: inal 
shades of white did right by the colvs of 
restaurant coffee, with cream, butc|iers’ 
meat, bakers’ bread and rolls, and fm). 
nine complexions, natural or synthictic. 
A lack of red rays and an overabundance 
of green and greenish-yellow combined 
to make them all appear something |ess 
than attractive. The laboratories had to 
step in and develop a light which em- 
phasized the red and blue ends of the 
spectrum and played down the grcen. 
The result is the “‘soft white” light with 
enough of the ruddy glow required for 
restaurant and meat-case lighting plus 
some of the delicate blues which con- 
tribute to a general impression of 
“freshness.” 
e For the Railroads—Meanwhile, the 
demands of railroad train lighting called 
for a 15-in., 14-watt light for 64 volt dc. 
service. Architects and decorators found 
its shorter length easier to handle, and 
it is being produced for standard |10- 
volt building circuits. The laboratories 
have also made available tiny 9-in., 
6-watt tubes for illuminating nooks and 
crannies too small for the longer tubes, 
48-in., 40-watt tubes, and big 60-in., 
100-watt tubes for large scale commer- 


| cial and industrial lighting. Tube diam- 


eters range from -in. for the 6-watt job 
to 24 in. for the 100-watt. 

When fluorescent lighting first came 

on the market, and in 1939 received a 
beautiful promotional push by its wide 
adoption at both the New York and 
San Francisco Fairs, the rated average 
life was 1,500 hours. 
e Increase in Effciency—Now it is 
2,500. Average efficiency in lumens per 
watt has increased 40%. List prices, 
which run from 85¢ for the original 
15-watt to $3.50 for the new 100-watt 
following a reduction earlier this year, 
now range from 50 to 65% of the initial 
offering prices. All-over costs of fluores- 
cent lighting, lumen for lumen, are not 
more than 50% of 1938. Since it oper- 
ates with less than half the heat of in- 
candescent lighting, it is in high favor 
with operators of summer air-condition- 
ing systems. 

Simultaneous with the development 
of tubes has been a correspondent im- 
provement of the fixtures which bring 
them into architectural harmony with 
their surroundings and direct the light 
which they emit. Desk lights, table 
lights, wall lights, ceiling lights, specialty 
lights for industrial inspectors and hos- 
pital surgeons, lights for illuminating 
duplicating stencil cutting—all have 
sprung up in the past 34 months. 

e@ More Makers of Fixtures—The three 
tube manufacturers make fixtures, and 
so does an ever-increasing array of fix- 
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NEW OIL CRACKER 


Technicians set up apparatus in the 


Standard Oil (N.J].) board room to re- 


veal a new kind of petroleum cracking | 
to be known as the “fluid catalyst 


process.” Here F. A. Howard, presi- 
dent of S.O. Development Co. (left), 
describes its operation to W. S. Far- 
ish, president of S.O. (N.].), claiming 
that the fluid catalyst permits more 
continuous cracking (and lower costs) 
than intermittent cracking using solid 
catalysts. Three fluid catalyst plants 
are being built—in New Jersey, Louis- 
jana, and Texas—but Standard Oil 
(Calif.) sticks with the old solid cata- 
lyst Houdry process in erecting a new 
$4,500,000 cracking plant. 


ture manufacturers, at least 40 of whom, 
advertising as a group under the name 
Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers, publicize 
“Certified Fleur-O-Liers” backed up by 
the inspection service and tag of the 
Electrical Testing Laboratories. 

To guide light rays about their busi- 
ness there are reflecting surfaces rang- 
ing from aluminum to porcelain enamel, 
plus various glare-removers ranging from 
metal “egg-crate louvers” to plastics, one 
of them with inbuilt parallel baffles 
forcing light to shine down, but not 
sidewise. 
¢ Difficulties Overcome—One by one, 
several original fluorescent drawbacks 
are being curbed or eliminated: Strobo- 
scopic effect, sometimes seen in the 
flicker of a single tube light, is reduced 
to negligibility by the “lead-lag” opera- 
tion of pairs of lamps on two-lamp bal- 
lasts. Where further reduction is re- 
quired, three-phase operation of three 
adjacent lamps is used. Radio interfer- 
ence is cured by several means: more 
modern “ballasts” and other auxiliaries; 
moving the radio 8 ft. away from the 
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Miries of Sues 
ON hike BeRives 


Perhaps you have wondered at the amazing speed and smoothness of 


the modern streamliners. And perhaps you have gone even further and 
wondered about the superb engineering feat involved in this accom- 
plishment. One of the most important reasons why performance of these 
streamliners is so phenomenal, is because of the Timken Railway Bear- 
ing developed for use in high speed trains. Years of experiment and vast 
sums of money were required to develop this application. Annually, it is 
saving American railroads further vast sums in lowering operating and 
maintenance costs. And in the riding comfort it affords, the Timken 
Bearing is bringing Miles of Smiles to millions of American travelers. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOTICE — Look for the trade-mark Timken 
on every bearing, whether buying new equip- 
ment, or replacing a Timken Dearing in your 
automobile or truck, industrial or farm ma- 
chinery. That trade-mark is your assurance 
of quality. 


Coprright 1941 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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| lamp; better grounding; radio noise fj} 
ters. Outdoor fluorescent lighting jn 
cold weather is made possible by «jt. 
able inclosing fixtures which include jn. 
| candescent bulbs or lumilines in the «jr. 
| cuit to warm the tubes or some ot ier 
| source of heat such as a steam 
Quick starting, with few or no prelimi- 
nary flickers, results from the use of 
newly improved starting switches ond 
transformers. 
e Architects’ Problem—Just one t! ng 
continues to bother architects and deco- 
rators—the inability to fit fluorescent 
tubes, with their two-pronged connect. 
ors at both ends, to standard lighting fiy- 
tures designed for the old familiar in. 
candescent bulb. No fluorescent bulb is 
as yet on the horizon, but the Amglo 
Corp. of Chicago, which has long since 
manufactured a bulb-type, gaseous-cis- 
charge light for marine, highway, and 
railroad signal service, is reported to be 
| almost ready with a similar light for 
general illumination. 

The signal light has a coiled or spi- 
raled glass tube filled with various gases 
to make variously colored light, pro- 
tected by an outer glass bulb like that of 
a standard incandescent. The new light 
promises to operate at a quarter of the 
cost of a standard incandescent, but at 

| somewhat less efficiency and cost than 
| a modern fluorescent. 


PROTECT 6,000 FEET OF 


TO NEW PROCTER & GAMBLE PLANT 


THE PHILIP C 


STEAM LINES FROM POWER STATION Revived Factories 


The transmission of steam from the Edgar 
Station of the Boston Edison Company to the 
new Procter & Gamble plant at Quincy, Mass., 
represents an unusual demand upon engi- 
neering technique and upon the efficiency of 
the insulation. The pipe lines are carried 
overhead to the Fore River, thence under- 
ground through tunnels constructed below 
tide water. To minimize heat loss, the pipes 
are CAREY insulated throughout. About 6,000 
feet of 12” and 4” pipe are included in the line. 


The more difficult your insulation problem, 
the more essential that you entrust it to 
CAREY for the correct solution. The CAREY 
Line includes insulations that meet every 
service condition from sub-zero to 2500° F. 
A nationwide organization of experienced 
applicators is at your service. Write for 
Insulation Catalog—address Dept. 29. 


N CANADA. THE PH CAR MPAN C “ aad Cece y LENNOXY 
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AREY COMPANY : Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Idle mills being recalled to 
| life by defense work, especially 
on northeastern seaboard, but 
| derelicts aren't wanted. 


The blight of the thirties added 
| greatly to the acreage of idle industrial 
| space. Now these Saharas are being re- 
| turned to life by defense orders and 
| kindred stimulants. Prices of numerous 

desirable vacancies have advanced 100% 
during the past three years. 

Demand so far has been discriminat- 
| ing. There is no scramble for the old, 
_ multiple-story, unsafe, wood-and-red- 

brick derelicts. Companies with primary 
defense orders ask for the highest-type 
construction—modern, fire-proof, well- 
| lighted, steel-framed structures with 
large areas on a single level. 
® Tackling a Problem—Shortage of de- 
sirable buildings of this type is a definite 
| possibility. To cope with the situation, 
| the Society of Industrial Realtors was 
| recently organized as an affiliate of the 
| National Association of Real Estate 
Boards (BW —Jan.25’41,p37). 
Despite Washington’s emphasis on 
decentralization and the desirability of 
placing defense industry behind the bul- 


wark of the Alleghenies, the northeast- 


| ern seaboard is getting a heavy play. 
| Since the rush began, Philadelphia has 
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reemployed 8,000,000 sq. ft. of its idle 
11,000,000, and the rest is going at the 
rate of 1,000,000 sq. ft. every 60 days 
(BW —Jan.18’41,p22). 


e Prices Jacked Up—New England own- | 
ers show a tendency toward distorted | 
ideas of the demand and are hiking | 
prices. In some instances, they have | 


driven buyers to other regions. 


New England has available relatively | 


few modern, two-story structures. ‘There 


remains considerable space in smaller | 
communities in units trom 40,000 to | 
150,000 sq. ft. The region’s prize or- | 
phan, huge Amoskeag at Manchester, | 


N. H., is doing all right. Amoskeag 
Industries, Inc., now has tenants em- 


ploying 6,000 persons, a gain of 1,400 | 


in the past year. 
e Typical Transactions—Among recent 
N.E. sales and leases, the following 
are typical: At Lebanon, N. H., a 
100,000 sq. ft. plant (vacant for 10 
years) has been bought for immediate 
operation by an undisclosed enterprise. 
Hamilton Standard Propellers, Inc., has 
taken over the Lorraine Mfg. Co. plant 
at Pawcatuck, Conn. A Swiss concern 
will make linen thread from American 
flax in the former Greystone Mill's 
400,000 sq. ft. at Warwick, R. I. 
Remington Rand’s plant at Middle- 
town, Conn., has been acquired by the 
Andover Kent Co. Colt’s firearms com- 
pany has leased space in the former 
Pratt & Whitney plant and the U.S. 
Rubber Co. plant, both at Hartford, 
Conn. Auto Ordnance has acquired the 
Raybestos plant at Bridgeport. ‘The 
Norwegian Shipping Mission has taken 
properties of Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
and Shell Oil Co. at Groton, Conn. 
@ Leases, with Renewals—In the last six 
months some 40 Rhode Island proper- 
ties ranging from 6,000 to 400,000 sq. 
ft. have been absorbed. A few very small 
and very large properties remain. 
While New York can’t be classed as 
a defense city, effect of the general up- 
surge is evident in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. Much of the space taken is the 
result of expansion of small peace manu- 
factures that have been struggling along 
on a minimum footage, and by various 
small enterprises that now see a chance 
of profit. Such concerns are bringing 
hope to the ghost area between Canal 
and 14th St., vacated years ago by the 
cloak and suit industry. In this region 
rents in loft buildings have risen to 20¢ 
per sq. ft. annually from 10¢ per sq. ft. 
¢A Boon to the Terminals—Desirable 
industrial space in New York City has 
advanced about 50% from the 1932 
bottom, is now going for 40¢ to 60¢ 
per sq. ft. The demand has done won- 
ders for the big snooty terminals which 
offer all sorts of transport and manu- 
facturing luxuries. After years of fam- 
ine, these properties (Bush Terminal, 
Port of New York Authority building, 
Starrett-Lehigh, New York Dock) are 
said to be 95% occupied. 
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... HUNDREDS OF INDIVID 
and THIS ONE machine 


UAL CALCULATIONS 
can do them ALL! 


The new Remington Rand Printing Calculator comes into its own at 


Income Tax time. This year it is proving 


indispensable to thousands 


of businessmen... computing cost of sales... pricing inventories of 
raw materials, work in process and finished goods... figuring de- 
preciation...and compiling the final tax figures, showing earned 


income credit, exemptions, deductions, 


normal tax, surtax and de- 


fense tax. The printed tape is absolute proof of the accuracy of 
every calculation. Today, invest in the only machine that prints as it 


divides automatically, as it multiplies, 


as it adds and subtracts. 


THE TAPE TELLS THE TALE 


Automatically, as a by- 
product of every calcu- 
lation, The Printing Calcu- 
lator gives you a black- 
and-white record...a 
permanent, first-hand 
proof in case of verifica- 
tion by the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. See it demon- 
strated today at your near- 
est Remington Rand office. 
Or write Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo, New York. 
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Your products, too, can benefit by the use 


of shipping containers and packing methods }- 


which have been streamlined to take full 
advantage of modern manufacturing, distri- 
bution and transportation improvements. 


FASTER PACKING 
Crates utilizing skid bases, easily 
assembled. General All-Bound boxes 
and specially designed containers are 
reducing packing time as much as 80%. 


SAVE STORAGE SPACE 
All-Bounds, delivered to you flat, two- 
thirds assembled, take only a fraction 
of the room normally required. Filled 
boxes stack securely, take less floor 
space than kegs or barrels. 


PRODUCT PROTECTION 
Elimination of damage claims is as- 
sured by the experience of General 
Box engineers. These skilled tech- 
nicians determine the type of cor 
tainer best suited for each product. 


LOWER COSTS 
Hundreds of manufacturers have made 
important savings in time and ma- 
terials by letting the General Box Com- 
pany supply their shipping containers. 


LABOR BENEFITS 
Because General Box containers are 
easier to handle and can be packed 
faster, employee earnings are in- 
creased. 


FREE LABORATORY CHECK-UP 


Why not find out how many of these 
and other advantages can be applied 
to your products? Send for the 
details today. 
This manual shows how products simi- 
lar to yours are packed and shipped in 


General Boxes and Crates, effecting im- 
portant economies. Mail coupon today. 


GENERAL BOX 
COM PANY 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brookl Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Sheboygan, East St. Louis, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc:.: Houston, Dallas. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
(0 Send a free copy of the new manual “How 
Research Can Save $$ for You.” 


TRG .< cc ene 


Address 


City 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Multifax 


As an unexpected off-shoot of its 
well-known facsimile telegraph machine, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 
Hudson St., New York, has developed 
the Multifax, a new electronic business 
machine of wide application. Like the 
automatic telegraph, it has a drum 
around which is wrapped material to be 
copied and an electric eye which scans 


& Stratton gasoline engine or an elect: 
motor for lighter work. 


Shoe Zip 


Men and women who for one reas: 
or another find it hard to lean over ¢ 
tie their shoes will be interested in tl 
new Clark Shoe Zip. With it an oxfor. 
previously laced and tied once and fo 
all, may be put on or taken off at th, 
snap of a single button. It is the inve: 
tion of Fred S. Clark, 311 W 33rd St 


the material as the drum revolves. Un- 
like the telegraph, which transmits the 
electronic impulses over many miles, 
the Multifax has a second drum directly 
connected to the first to receive the 
material. With it, master plates for off- 
set lithography are prepared directly, 
paper duplicating stencils, master hecto- 
graph copies, and accurate tracings from 
written or typed matter, engineering 
drawings, blueprints, vandykes. Mate- 
rial 84 x 11] in. is copied in 12 minutes; 
11 x 17 in 24. 


Industrial Mule 


When hitched to standard lift trucks, 
towing trucks, or other vehicles for hand- 


ling medium-heavy loads, the new In- 
dustrial Mule will thread through nar- 
row aisles and doors, and in and out of 
freight cars and elevators. Monocycle 
construction gives a 38-in. turning ra- 
dius; backing is a simple matter of re- 
versing the steering wheel. R. D. 
Eaglesfield, 301-400 S. LaSalle St., In- 
dianapolis, builds it either with a Briggs 


New York, and is to be featured in the 
spring by several shoe manufacturers. 
Duplicard 


Production speeds up to 1,000 pe: 
hour are possible on the Duplicard, th« 


new stencil postcard duplicator pro 
duced by Pac Mfg. Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. Features include gravity feed, au 
tomatically equalized printing pressure, 
and a one-piece Textolite plastic hous 
ing designed and molded by General 
Electric. 


Versatile Vacuum 


The No. 95 Vackar is the new “super- 
powered” vacuum cleaner developed for 
industrial and automotive use by Black 
& Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. Its 
1-hp. electric motor drives a 3-stage cen- 
trifugal fan which either draws or blows 
60 cu. ft. of air per minute. Inbuilt 
filters and baffles permit its use in re- 
moving excess moisture after the wet 
cleaning of upholstery and carpets. 
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he 


Is. 


CI 
he 


ase ia ee 


it canit be done?” 


For fifty-five years we have made a 
paper that can take so much punishment 
that people can still hardly believe it. 
It’s called Patapar. Soak it in water as 
long as you will —#it’s strong as ever. 
Smear it with grease—it’s 100% resist- 
ant. Boil it—no failing. It stays unaf- 
fected, tasteless and odorless. 


The food industries have long used 
Patapar in a big way. They wrap butter 
and cheese. They dress ham, bacon, 
frozen cuts, poultry in it. They use it 
for gaskets and milk bottle tops and 
in hundreds of ways. 


Then the news spread to other indus- 
tries. People began to hear of Patapar. 
They found that this is no ordinary 
material — Patapar stands up to jobs 
that seem impossible for paper. We 
heard from all sorts of industries; 
machine tool, printing, medical, horti- 
cultural, sporting goods, to mention a 
few. Today Patapar is doing hard jobs 
well in a variety of industries—because 
you, Mr. Manufacturer, Shipper, Scien- 
tist, Farmer, you wrote to us about 
your special problems. 


Does this inspire you also? 


Perhaps the next use for Patapar will 
be something that none of us has thought 
of. You know more about your needs 
than we do. But we know about Patapar. 
So if we ought to con- 

sult together, write us. PAPFR'y 4 NEw 
We'll gladly send test = 
sheets of the size, 

weight and finish rec- 

ommended for your 

purpose, 


PATAPAR 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
i Pennsylvania 


q , Chicago 
Headquarters fo for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Utility Platform 


Easily‘attached to structural steel up- 
rights, concrete columns, or wooden 
poles, the new Kearney Utility Platform 
weighs less than 25 lb., yet supports 


loads of over 750 lb. James R. Kearney 
Corp., 4236 Clayton Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo., builds it. 


Midget Mercury Switch 


Little larger in diameter than most 
pencils and less than a half-inch long 
(actual size: 2 x 1% in.), the Midget Mer- 


cury Switch will handle low voltage cir- 
cuits up to 25 v. Littelfuse, Inc., +748 | 


N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, makes it 
of metal and Bakelite plastic with a 
newly designed baffle for the mercury 
to assure positive operation and no 
flickering. 


“New Low Desk” 


‘T'wo years ago, the Shaw-Walker Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., manufactured 400 
experimental desks 14 in. lower than 
standard and distributed them to busi- 
ness executives in diverse fields. From 


them it has been learned that papers 
scattered about the lower desks can be 
reached and read more comfortably, that 
writing can be done without hunching 
the shoulders, that more work can be 
done with less fatigue. Result is the 
1941 line called the “New Low Desk,” 
with a height of 29 in. 


Crossing bridges 
before you come to them 


THINGS THAT HELP a motorist by day 
frequently endanger him by night. A: 
unseen bridge, for instance. Literally 
your headlights should cross bridges 
before you do. 

That's exactly what happens with 
Sealed Beam headlights. These remark 
able lamps, which give substantially 
more light than earlier headlight: 
have made an outstanding contribu 
tion to safety by vastly reducing the 
hazards of night driving for millions 
of motorists. 


Playing a small but vital part in thi 
process of turning night into day ar 
the little sockets which connect the 
Sealed Beam lamps with the wiring 
These sockets weigh less than an ounce 
apiece...yet they are amazingly strong 
They will easily last the life of the car 
they safeguard—for they are molded of 
Durez phenolic plastics! 

In scores of different ways, this 
versatile plastic has been tested and 
proved over a period of years by the 
automotive industry. Today, on mil 
lions of motor cars are horn buttons 
distributor heads, rotors and many 
other parts—all molded of this modern 
material which defies wear and tear 
adds new beauty and makes manufac 
turing much simpler! 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
62 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N.Y 


Learn what Durez is 
doing for others —How 
Durez plastics have 
helped many leading 
manufacturers make bet- 
ter products and boost 
sales is told in a new 
booklet, ‘It's a New 
Business Custom.” It's 
good reading—and you 
may find it valuable, 


DUREZ 


irez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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Offerings Delayed 


War's effect on sale of 
new securities demonstrated 
again. Treasury issue may bring 
bond-price readjustment. 


War, for the third time since the out- 
break in 1939, has put a crimp in the 
sale of new securities to the public. Of 
a score or more new issues recently 
placed on the market, only a handful 
can be described as completely success- 
ful flotations and several have been very 
definitely “slow.” 

Symptomatic of this situation was the 

postponement this week of three pend- 
ing offerings—$90,000,000 of bonds and 
debentures of Republic Steel, the $15,- 
000,000 of 4% preferred stock which 
Standard Oil of Ohio proposed to offer 
in exchange for the present 5% pre- 
ferred, and the $15,000,000 of preferred 
stock which Philip Morris was prepared 
to offer to its common holders. Post- 
ponement in each case reflected the 
slump in listed markets plus the unre- 
ceptive attitude of investors toward new 
issues of securities. 
@ Can't Clarify Ideas—Institutional in- 
vestors, who buy most of the bonds and 
preferred stocks publicly offered, can’t 
clarify their price ideas under existing 
conditions, and when they can’t make 
up their minds about prices they sim- 
ply stand off from the market. Their 
primary worry, of course, is about what 
is going to happen in Europe. But, in 
addition, they have qualms about the 
trend of interest rates. 

Increasing demand for money from 
industry has resulted in a fairly gen- 
eral expectation of higher interest rates. 
These expectations, aon. seem to 
have very little real conviction behind 
them. Moreover, even the most intrepid 
prognosticators are reluctant to predict 
when interest rates will start to rise and 
how far the movement is likely to carry. 
@ New Treasury Securities—The Treas- 
ury may help to settle some of these 
points. Secretary Morgenthau is due, 
within 10 days, to decide on terms of 
about $2,000,000,000 of federal securi- 
ties for refunding and for new money 
($1,200,000,000 refunding is due on 
Mar. 15). These new Treasury securi- 
ties, of course, will be sold without the 
old tax-exemption feature. 

If the Treasury experts and their 
advisers should decide to sell long-term 
bonds, they would go far toward dic- 
tating bond-market fashions. The belief 
of investment bankers is that a long- 
term Treasury offering, without tax 
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exemption, might approximate the yield 
of the best utility bonds now outstand- 


~*~ 

e@ What It Would Mean—In other 
words, gilt-edged utilities now are priced 
to yield about 2.60% to 2.65% to ma- 
turity. If the Treasury should invite 
buyers to subscribe to a 20-year issue 
bearing interest at 2.6% it is obvious 
that the market for utility bonds would 
look a bit too high because, after all, 
Uncle Sam’s credit always has been 
rated a bit above that of any corporate 
borrower. And if gilt-edged utilities are 
made to appear out of line, a general 
downward adjustment in prices of bet- 
ter bonds would be a logical develop- 
ment. 

However the tug of war over interest 
rates may turn out, and no matter what 
happens in Europe, investment bankers 
feel that they face eventualities in pretty 
good shape. True, there are remnants of 
several new issues still “on the shelves.” 
Nevertheless, all these remnants added 
up come to a substantially smaller total 
than did accumulations during the stag- 
nation periods in the autumn of 1939 
and in spring and early summer, 1940. 
e “Off-the-Board” Offerings—The steady 
decline in stock prices has nipped “‘off- 
the-board” offerings of listed securities 
(BW—Feb.1’41,p48) along with the flo- 
tation of new issues. The belief that 
these distributions after the close of the 


markets were having a depressing effec: 
on listed share prices, voiced previou 
in these columns, was borne out fair 
graphically in the last couple of flota 
tions of this sort when prices of th¢ 
stocks involved dipped. 


Detroit Gas Fight 


April election will decide 
whether city embarks on fourth 
municipal ownership venture. A 
rate order raised issue. 


Voters in Detroit will decide Apr. 7 
whether the city is to make its fourth 
venture in municipal ownership by, 
taking over the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co. The city already controls street 
lighting, water supply, and street rail 
way transportation. 

By unanimously placing the pro 
posal on the ballot, the Common Coun 
cil took an important step in the pro 
tracted if sporadic drive for lower gas 
rates. In the lead, as during the success 
ful 1935-6 drive to bring natural gas 
into Detroit, was Council President 
John W. Smith, old-timer in the city’s 
politics who has persistently campaigned 
on the gas question. Now he is the 
moving spirit in a series of twice-a-week 
townhall forums which will continue 
right up to election. 

e C.L.O. for Ownership—Strongly sup- 
porting the municipal ownership pro- 
posal is C.I.0., whose force in the elec- 
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tion is a subject of much debate. C.1.O. | 


sot 80,000 votes for its top aldermanic 
candidate in the 1937 election (when 
it also had a candidate for mayor and 


was at its political peak). In a quiet | 
municipal election such a bloc of votes | 
would be quite a factor, but balloting | 
for several state officials as well as | 


county judges will drum up more than 
purely local interest Apr. 7. It is ex- 


pected that as many as 350,000 of the | 


city’s 725,000 registrants may vote. 


The proposal, as it goes on the bal- | 


jot, would amend the city charter to 
legalize issuance of mortgage bonds on 
the gas properties, and grant the Coun- 
cil authority to condemn the needed 
facilities of Michigan Consolidated Gas 
(a plan to authorize negotiation rather 
than condemnation was turned down). 
Amendment to the city charter will re- 
quire a three-fifths vote for adoption. 

e How Issue Was Raised—The develop- 
ment which precipitated the municipal 
ownership issue was a rate order by the 
Michigan Public Service Commission 
on Nov. 15 increasing rates for gas used 
in home heating and lowering those on 
other classes of service. Loud was the 
outcry from those who installed gas 
furnaces in homes built recently or who 
changed to gas from other fuels after 
the advent of natural gas; so loud, in 
fact, that the public service commission 
granted a rehearing, postponed the 
effective date of the new rates to May 1, 
and told the company to refund on 
home-heating bills paid at the new rates 
in January and February. 

Estimates on the value of the prop- 
etty which the city proposed to con- 
demn run all the way from $40,000,000 
to $60,000,000. Michigan Consoli- 
dated, which gets natural gas from the 
Texas Panhandle via pipelines of Pan- 
handle Eastern and Michigan Gas 
Transmission Co., operates in Detroit 
and its suburbs, and in Grand Rapids, 
Ann Arbor, and Muskegon. 


COMMODITIES 


Cocoa Quotas? 
Market will be parceled 
out and prices boosted if U.S. 
and producer nations conclude 
deal similar to coffee pact. 


An interesting and involved bit of 
international horse-trading is going on 
in Washington these days. 

Venezuela, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, the Dominican Republic, Peru, 
Great Britain (representing the African 
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But it's slow, costly. 


Fortunately, certain 
business tools 

are pre-tested. 
You can accept 
them on faith. 
Among these is 
Hammermill Bond. 


Today, more 
companies specify 
Hammermil] Bond for 
letterheads and forms 
than any other 
watermarked paper. 
Because it is 
pre-tested in the 

29 years of use. 

And, remember, 25 letters 
or forms on Hammermill 


Bond cost only 1¢ more than 
on cheap, unknown paper. 


ged 


it with samples 
ng Ki peed up office work. 


Hammermill Paper 
Send me new Worki 


practical ideas on how to 8 


N (Please attach coupon to y 


WORLD'S TOUGHEST PAPER TESTS. You can buy Ham 

mermill Bond with confidence because it is rigidly pre-tested 
by tests more severe than any it will face in business use 

Tests for weight, thickness, strength, tearing . . . for folding 

erasure, moisture content, color and every other important 
quality. Each run of paper must pass 23 different tests 


BEST WAYS TO MULTIPLY 
MESSAGES. 1. For typewrit 
ten work, use Hammermill 
Bond. Takes typing cleanly 
erases neatly, makes a hal! 
dozen clear carbons. 2. On 
gelatin or spirit duplicators 
use Hammermill Duplicator 
Gives 300, or more, readable 
copies. 3. On stencil dupli 
cators, use Hammermil! 
Mimeo-Bond. Makes 3000 
or more, clear copies 


Bon i Bond plus 
mmermi Duplicator, Mimeo o- 
= ” ” quatems and outside U-S., 9 ) 


Se ow a 
our company letterhead.) BW 2-2 
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GREAT DEFENSE TOOL 


@ The American LaFrance Foamite Corpora- 


Elmira, N. Y., kept a record during a 3-weeks’ 
period of savings effected with one Model 
ML DoAll. Following are only a few of the 


jobs done— 


onlour lachans 
BAND SAWING 
BAND FILING 
BAND POLISHING 


Old Method On DoAll 


15 hours 54 hours 
24hrs.each 4 hour each 

5 hours hours 

15 hours hours 3 min. 
9 hours hours 

5 hours hour 

12 hours hours 

12 hours hours 

1 hour each hour each 

2 hours hour 


The DoAll is the indispensable modern machine tool for speedy, accurate 
performance in handling scores of metal working jobs, formerly done on 
the shaper, lathe and milling machine. Now used in large and small plants 


DoAll Grinder 


A super precision surface 
grinder —a real produc- 
tion tool. Less vibration 
because motor is built 
right on ball-bearing spin- 
die. Work table has ex- 
ceptionally large bearing 
surface. Hydraulic table 
travel is infinitely vari- 
able, up to 50 f.p.m. 


Band Filer 


Does faster, better, 
smoother continuous fil- 
ing on all materials 
from high-carbon steel 
to brass, wood, etc. 
Your choice of 21 styles 
of file bands, 14”, 3%” 
and 4,” wide, tlat, oval 
or half round. 


everywhere to effect short 
cuts in making molds and 
dies, special tools and parts 
in the manufacture of arma- 
ments, motorized equip- 
ment, aeroplanes, battleship 
parts, etc. 


Let us send a factory 
trained man to your plant 
to show you what a DoAIll 
can do and save for you. 


FREE — Literature and 
Handbook on Contour Machin- 
ing, 158 pages of valuable metal 
working helps. 


1328 S. Washington Ave. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


| Gold Coast, No. 1 producer), and the 
| United States are trying to get together 


Il saves $500 
wa Woree weeks 


| cocoa-producing nations will be assured 
| definite slices of the United States’ ma 
tion, makers of fire fighting equipment, | 


in a big deal to stabilize cocoa produ 
tion, distribution, and consumption. 
Washington is willing to dip into th: 
pockets of the North American co: 
sumer and buy some more “hemisphe: 
solidarity.” If the producing nation 
reach an agreement which proves sat 
isfactory to our State Department 


ket. Higher domestic prices for coc 

(and its end-product, chocolate) will b. 
realized. And, if prices get a little to: 
high, chocolate bars will be smaller, 
sugar and hard candies will cut in on 


chocolates. 


Modeled in many ways after the cof 


| fee quota pact ratified by the Senate a 
| few weeks- ago (BW—Feb.15’41,p41), 


the agreement is expected to provide 
controlled imports into the United 
States and to allocate exports among 
the various producing nations. Although 
it is not to be written into the agree 
ment, it is expected that Uncle Sam 


| will lend sympathetic ears when pro- 


ducer nations who wish to finance un- 
shipped surpluses ask for loans. 

@ The World Situation—Mined and be- 
sieged harbors in Europe naturally can’t 
receive their normal one-third of the 
usual world consumption. Depressed 
prices here which resulted from fears of 
surplus dumpage in the U. S. were 
propped by the British purchase of the 
entire 1939-40 cacao crop of British 
West Africa, which produced around 
half the world’s total. The British action, 
together with the Brazilian control pro- 
gram, kept prices around the 5¢ level. 

The cocoa quota plan advanced from 
the rumor to the negotiation stage at 
about the time that success of the cof- 
fee quota plan seemed assured. Prices 
of coffee futures advanced more than 
2¢ a pound above the 20-year low re- 
corded in August, 1940. Cocoa spot 
and futures prices likewise rose briskly, 
hesitated briefly last week when security 
and commodity markets flopped, then 
resumed their advance to new seasonal 
highs early this week. 

Chocolate manufacturers, principal 
opponents of the proposed cost-boost- 
ing cartel, switched from their hand-to- 
mouth buying policy to one of inventory 
accumulation. Futures traders predicted 
a price of 7¢—a level they say the con- 
sumer can afford. 

Great Britain last week submitted its 
recommendations for establishment of 
the proposed pact. Already some of 
the other nations have found fault with 
England’s list, which includes: (1) a sys- 
tem of quotas for imports into the 
United States to continue a year after 
the end of the European war; (2) estab- 
lishment of an international cocoa com- 
mittee to recommend changes in the 
quotas and to “formulate an interna- 
tional system for regulating production 
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THE COCOA PROBLEM 


Countries producing cocoa do 
not use much of it. Exports ac- 
count for most of the crop and, 
although the United States is a 
big consumer, other countries are 
very important markets. At the 
moment, however, continental 
European buyers are shut off. 
That’s the cause of the present 
vexing surplus problem. Producers’ 
exports to the world and to the 
United States (in long tons) are 
shown in the following table 
based on trade in 1936, largest 
year prior to the outbreak of war 
in Europe: 

Shipments 


Producing From Pro- Imports Into 

Nations ducing Nations United States 
Gold Coast 311,000 89,359 
Brazil 120,000 87,575 
Nigeria 81,000* 26,684 
Ecuador 19,000 5,064 
§.Domingo 18,000 16,841 
Venezuela 16,000 5,452 
Trinidad 13,000 9,020+ 
All Others 134,000 42,096 

* Includes Cameroons under British 

Mandate. +t Includes Tobago. 


to conform to reduced war-time de- 
mand;” (3) division of quotas without 
regard to differences in quality; (+) use 
of 1940, or 1939-40, as a base period, 
but in no case to use 1938 when West 
African natives refused to ship because 
of low prices (BW —Apr.9’38,p36); (5) 
machinery for varying the quotas to co- 
incide with changes in consumption in 
the U. S.; (6) provision for re-exporta- 
tion from the U. S. 

e Shipping Shortage—Lending impetus 
to the quota-inspired rise in prices is the 
shortage of shipping space. Buyers now 
aren’t content with specifying a future 
month for delivery—they want to know 
which boat will carry the beans. Re- 
cently many bids for African cocoa have 
been rejected owing to lack of bottoms. 


RECORD COPPER USE 


Copper producers in January shipped 
119,736 tons of the red metal to the 
manufacturing industries, far and away 
the highest total in the history of this 
country. If 120,000 tons represent ac- 
tual monthly consumption, then the 
United States this year will use more 
than 1,400,000 tons. 

A couple of months ago the boys in 
Washington got to figuring. They esti- 
mated that home production would be 
about 1,100,000 tons and consumption 
close to 1,200,000. With one eye to 
avoiding a shortage and the other to 
hemisphere solidarity, 100,000 tons were 
ordered from Latin America. Shortly 
the experts decided they had underesti- 
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mated home needs, ordered 100,000 
tons more from Latin America. Now, if 
they take January shipments to represent 
needs, they can go right ahead and book 
still another 100,000 tons for import. 


HOW HIGH A TAX? 


Arkansas, largest producer of bauxite 
in the United States, sees a chance to 
capitalize on this basic source of alu- 
minum. Ocean freight rates from Dutch 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the tstanding ¢ 

stock, payable March 14, 1941, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, February 24, 1941. 


8B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


Guiana, the other big supplier of the 
United States, are very high, giving 
Arkansas bauxite an unusually enjoyable 
competitive position. This being the 
case, the state legislature is debating a 
tax of $1.03 a long ton. This severance 
tax would yield more than $400,000 on 
the basis of 1939 production of 400,235 
tons (on which Arkansas actually col- 
lected only $23,412). 

The state is a bit miffed that both the 
Aluminum Co. and Reynolds Metals 


passed Arkansas by in locating new 1 
in recent months. It has asked Conp 
to raise the import duty on bauxite f, 
the present $1 to $5 a ton. Oppon: 
of both the higher tariff and the sc 
ance tax argue that net effect would 
a burdensome increase in the cost 
national defense, while some group 
Arkansas claim the higher severance 
would drive the state’s bauxite out 
the market and result in 1,000 mi: 
losing their jobs. 


THE MARKET 


Bargains in Dividends 


Prices of leading stocks this week 
were at or near the lows of the pro- 
tracted November-February decline. A 
few of the old-line favorites actually 
punctured the lows recorded during the 
black days which marked the fall of 
France. American Can, a pretty con- 
sistent earner and dividend payer over 
the years, is an example of one which 
not only went through the 1940 low 
but that of 1939 as well. 

All of which centers attention on a 
question which promises to become an 
increasing stock-market factor as this 
boom in business lengthens: how long 
will it be before investors take over this 
market because of the liberal dividend 
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Packed with sensible, stimulating, specific advice that every 
young man and woman can use to good advantage in getting 
a job with a real future, making good in it, and climbing 
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success; etc. 

Based on unusual experience as employer and em- 
ployee, and lecturing, writing, and counselling on office 
employment; gives the most authoritative sort of advice 
to help you in every step of planning and carrying out 
a job-improvement campaign. 
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male stenographers and sec- 
retaries. 
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yields provided in good stocks, and how 
long will speculators shy off from the 
more dangerous but highly tempting 
earnings of less stable issues? 

Going simply on the basis of 1940 

dividends—making no allowance for the 
prospect of many more liberal payments 
in 1941—you can quickly pick out a 
score or more of the best-known heavy 
industry shares which are returning 5% 
to 9% on current market values. Among 
the consumer goods and_ specialties 
lines, again taking only old-line compa- 
nies on the basis of 1940 dividends, 
there is a similar sprinkling of 6%, 8%, 
and even 10% yields. 
e What the Investors Prefer—So ‘far, 
however, investors seem content to buy 
second-grade bonds and preferred stocks 
for liberal yields in preference to the 
better-grade common shares. In the 
case of the more speculative bonds, 
of course, there is the altogether justi 
fiable theory that these will suffer less 
than common stocks from increased 
federal taxation. It is doubtful, how 
ever, that thinly-secured bonds offer any 
greater safety from international shock 
than common stocks with good dividend 
records. f 

That the stock market has been 
strongly influenced by international de 
velopments over the last fortnight is 
hardly to be questioned. Wall Street at 
no time in the last three months has 
been willing to place any great faith in 
the British victories in North Africa 
And now, as during the invasion of the 
Low Countries last spring, the financial 
community seems prone to take the 
most pessimistic point of view on affairs 
in Europe until such time as it is 
proved wrong. 


Security Price Averages 

This Week Month 
Week Ago Ago 
93.6 96.9 100.6 
27.6 28.7 29.8 
50.1 $2.1 54.5 


Year 
Ago 

119.6 
31.3 
70.1 


Stocks 
50 Industrial 
20 Railroad ...... 
ff errs 
Bonds 
20 Industrial ..... 
20 Railroad 
20 Utility 
U. S. Government. 


87.4 
57.8 
101.6 
107.3 


89.8 90.5 
64.5 
101.3 


109.8 


90.2 
63.1 
101.0 


108.3 108.6 


Data: Standard Statistics except for government 
bonds which are from the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Shipping Controls 


Beginning of a wartime 
program of business restraints 
is discernible in new checks put 
on maritime commerce. 


Few people realize it yet, but this 
country’s foreign trade is rapidly com- 
ing under complete government control, 
very much on a wartime emergency 
basis. Not every transaction is super- 
vised. That may come later. But the 
government is gradually setting up con- 
trols at key points which very soon will 
provide it with a complete day-to-day 
picture of all incoming and outgoing 
shipments. 

Drastic action has been taken in the 
shipping field in the last few days along 
lines amazingly like the first moves 
taken by the British at the outbreak of 
the war: 

(1) President Roosevelt has requested 
Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, to draw up 
a comprehensive program immediately 
for the coordination of this country’s 
entire merchant fleet. It will take some 
time to make the survey but when com- 
pleted it should be possible overnight 
to switch this country’s shipping to a 
full emergency basis. 

(2) Customs authorities at every port 
of entry in the United States were 
requested last week to begin collecting 
‘tom every ship entering and leaving 
the country a complete report on the 
cargoes carried. Special attention is 
being paid to six strategic imports— 
chrome ore, manganese ore, Manila 
fiber, rubber, tin, and wool; and to 10 
categories of exports on which licenses 
are already required—hides, rubber, 
textiles, petroleum, non-metallic miner- 
als, iron and steel, other ores and met- 


als, machinery, airplanes, and chemicals. 


(3) The Maritime Commission, at a 
special conference of shipping officials 
called in Washington this week, warned 
the industry that it must give priority 
to strategic materials and, when neces- 
“ary, operate as a single unit—even to the 
pooling of cargoes whenever necessary. 

As evidence of the critical situation 
which is developing, officials pointed to 
the fact that materials alone for build- 
ing the new defense bases in British- 
leased lands stretching from Newfound- 
land to Trinidad will require that 4,000 
‘hiploads of supplies be hauled from 
United States ports. And in the Far 
East where British ships have been 
withdrawn in recent months for service 
nearer home, the commission pointed 
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to the fact that at Manila during the 
entire month of January space was avail- 
able for only 28,000 tons of sugar ex- 
ports because all ships are returning to 
the United States fully loaded with 
such strategic materials as tin, rubber, 
and mica from Malaya and India. Or- 
dinarily the Philippines export 1,000,- 
000 tons of sugar a year. 

(4) Leon Henderson, of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, issued 
the next warning of closer government 
regulation of shipping activities when 
he filed a protest with the Maritime 
Commission against a proposed in- 
crease of $1 per 1,000 board feet in the 
eastbound intercoastal lumber rate, 
which is to become effective on Mar. 1. 
Claim of the commissioner is that the 
boost will hamper the defense program 
by increasing costs of defense housing 
and army cantonments. 

Ship operators were especially anxious 
because members of the Far Eastern 
conference, who are hauling a large part 
of the strategic tin and rubber ship- 
ments from southeastern Asia, have just 
announced a 25% rate increase to be- 
come effective Mar. 1, and operators 
in the runs to South Africa have an- 
nounced an increase of 15% to become 
effective Mar. 15. Shipping rates are 
still well below the highs of the last two 
years of the World War but time char 
ter rates generally have risen from 
around $4.25 a ton at the beginning of 
the year to $6 or more a ton this week. 
@ Commandeering Ships—In shipping 
circles, Chile’s move this week to com- 
mandeer the three Danish vessels which 
have been tied up in Chilean ports since 
the German occupation of Denmark is 
expected to be a criterion for similar 
action by other American countries, in- 
cluding the United States. These ships 
will be sailed in neutral runs and, if 
other countries where many foreign ves- 
sels are tied up follow the example set 
by Santiago, will help materially to 
alleviate the shortage of bottoms that 
has become acute in the last three 
months. 

Controls are not confined to ship- 
ping. When metal drums and contain- 
ers were added to the export license list 
on Feb. 15, the Export Control Board, 
under Colonel Russell L. Maxwell, was 
already issuing 800 licenses a day on 
items which have been placed on the 
control list since it was established last 
July. A regional information office to 
aid exporters was opened in New York 
on Feb. 1, and others are likely to be 
established in port cities in the next 
few months. 

@ Policy-Making Board—A hint of other 
new controls on business which are 
likely to be imposed as soon as the 
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Folders in File 


a new, basic filing method that will 
speed up your filing! 


Pendaflex hanging folders speed up filing because 
they can’t sag or slump. Headings always in full 
view. Fewer and simpler motions required to file 
or find—misfiling reduced. Space saved by eliminat 
ing follower block. Pendafiex is modern, stream 
lined filing! 
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lease-lend bill is passed came from 
Washington during the week when it 
was revealed that manufacturers who 


have recently been in touch with the 
Office of Production Management ex- 
pect a joint British-American policy- 
making board to be set up soon to aid 
in standardizing British and American 
designs for war materials. 

Sir Hugh C. T. Dowding has been in 
this country for some months working 
on standardized designs for airplanes 
for the two countries. Recently Arthur 
B. Purvis, who has been Director-Gen- 
eral of the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion, was moved up to become chairman 
of a newly created (British) Supply 
Council of North America. In his new 
capacity he will be responsible for all 
British buying in this hemisphere and 
presumably will work with U. S. officials 
still to be appointed on the coordination 
of all British and American war efforts. 


Auto Restrictions 


Canada lifts import ban, 
fixes quota, thus discouraging 
new branch plants. Industry to 
be under special controller. 


OTTAWA-Last December, the Do- 
minion government placed automobiles 
at the head of a list of imports from 
the United States which were banned 
to conserve exchange for war-equipment 
buying. Faced with the prospect of 
losing Canadian markets for the dura- 
tion, several United States automobile 
companies with plant facilities in Can- 
ada moved to extend operations. 

Hudson reopened its plant at Til- 
bury, Ont., and officials of Studebaker 
Corp. of Canada planned to supply the 
domestic market with cars produced at 
the company’s Walkerville plant. Other 
firms said to have considered similar 
moves include Packard, Nash, Willys. 
@ Policy Change—Following Hudson’s 
move, however, Ottawa lifted its ban 
on automobile imports, substituting a 
quarterly quota, and placed restrictions 
on Canadian production by companies 
which were not actually producing at 
the time the original import ban went 
into effect. Hence Hudson, which was 
the only company actually to begin pro- 
duction in Canada subsequent to the 
import ban, will not be permitted to 
produce more cars in the Dominion 
than it would have been allowed to 
send in under the quota. 

The initial quota was set at 20% of 
the average of imports for the corre- 
sponding quarters of 1938-39-40. Res- 
toration of imports under quota is in- 
tended to discourage reestablishment 
of manufacturing in Canada by com- 
panies which had previously withdrawn 
from the field. The explanation given 


DIRECTOR GENERAL 


Sir Clive Baillieu, new director gen- 
eral of the British Purchasing Commis. 
sion in New York, succeeds Arthur B. 
Purvis, who will now be chairman ot 
the Supply Council of North Amer- 
ica, top British coordinating agency 
in charge of all procurement in this 
hemisphere. Sir Clive, an Australian, 
with a thorough knowledge of Ameri- 
can and Prilish production methods, 
has represented Australia on the Im- 
perial Economic Committee since 
1930, has been an important partici- 
pant in Empire planning. 


is that such manufacture would involve 
a further drain on supplies of machine 
tools and skilled labor. 

@ More Restrictions—Tighter control 
of automobile production by companies 
which have been operating continu- 
ously, such as Ford, General Motors, 
and Chrysler, is foreshadowed by an- 
nouncement of the impending ap- 
pointment of an automobile controller. 
Reduced production and sales of autos 
would curtail expenditure of exchange 
for raw material, and conserve labor. 


Copper for Nazis 


Acquisition of Bor Mines 
in Yugoslavia, formerly owned 
by French, marks another high 
point in economic expansion. 


BERLIN—On the Balkan military 
front, Greece held the headlines this 
week, but in Berlin business interest 
centered on a Nazi deal in Yugoslavia 

After five months of negotiation, Ger 
many has at last succeeded in acquiring 
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control of the French-owned Bor Cop- 
per Mines in Yugoslavia (BW —Dec.21 
"40,p44).. This means that Germany 
now controls a source of copper capable 
of covering nearly half her normal an- 
nual needs. In broader perspective, it 
means that Germany has accomplished 
one more war aim by breaking the hold 
of Western — on the raw-material 
urces of southeastern Europe. 
eLargest in Europe—The Bor Mines 
are the largest copper mines in Europe. 
They were developed originally by 
French and Belgian capital, following 
the last war. Last summer, when the 
Germans marched into Paris, they 
started immediate negotiations to ac- 
quire control over strategic French 
holdings in the industries of Balkan 
countries not already occupied by the 
Reich. The Bor deal is the most im 
portant to be settled. 

From the German angle, there is 
another important aspect to the deal. As 
won as the papers were signed, the 
Berlin press announced German acquisi- 
tion of the property by the Prussian 
State Bank, as agent for a third party. 
[he identity of this party was never dis- 
closed but next day complete plans for 
operation of the mines were announced 
by Hermann Goering, indicating that 
during the emergency at least they will 
be operated as a state enterprise and as 
part of the Reich’s Four-Year Plan of 
economic development. 
¢ Powerful Ministry—Though the Bor 
properties are small compared with the 
great copper developments in Chile, the 
United States, and Northern Rhodesia, 
they add importantly to Germany’s gov- 
emment-controlled economic power 
which, since the conquest of Austria in 
1938, has grown tremendously. Aus- 
tria’s steel, machinery, and automobile 
industries are now operated by the 
Economic Ministry in Berlin, along 
with the great steel and machinery in 
dustries of Czechoslovakia—including 
the huge Skoda Works, one of the larg- 
cst and most modern in all Europe. 


p Since September, 1939, Germany has 


also incorporated into the state-con- 
trolled industrial scheme the entire 
metallurgical industry of Poland and, 
more recently, the Reschitza, only im- 
portant steel industry in Rumania. 


Latin Trade Bids 


Merchandising moves re- 
vealed by Rockefeller group, 
while private interests continue 
efforts in the same direction. 

In an address before the New York 
City League of Women Voters, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Com- 


mercial and Cultural Relations between 
the American Republics, announced this 
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week that two new plans were about to 
be launched to boost trade with Latin 
America: 

(1) The Inter-American Development 
Commission will establish in each Latin 
American capital a Merchandising Ad- 
visory Service for the benefit of pro- 
ducers and exporters in all Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

(2) The Rockefeller committee will 
send a number of merchandising spe- 
cialists to Central and South America 
to report to headquarters (which are to 
be established in New York) on the 
needs, tastes, and habits of living of 
the people in each country. 

e Brazilian Merchandise—Private inter- 


ests are already at work developing trade 
along lines outlined by Mr. Rockefelle 
(page 68). With the 
of Washington and of the America 
Brazilian Association in New York 
Martin de Botetho is preparing to ex 
hibit 50 tons of Brazilian merchandis 
samples in New York. Mr. de Botelhy 
a New York business man, has just 
returned from his second visit to Braz 
in 10 months. He is awaiting arriva 
of his samples, which are delayed by th 
shortage of northbound shipping space 
caused by the commandeering of spa 
by Washington for bulky strategic mate 
rials which are at present moving 
the United States in huge quantitic 
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Best guess now is that the shipments 
will arrive within the next two months 
and that the department stores from 
coast to coast which encouraged the de 


Bureau which will welcome Latin Amer- 
icans when they arrive and help them 
to arrange travel facilities during their 
visit. Another project to boost Latin 


film bags, and shipped under ref 
tion from the Argentine (BW —Jg; 
"41,p53). 

Under present United Stat: 


Botelho project will send representa- American relations is making spectacu- laws, imported meat must sca 
tives to place orders for the new mer- _ lar progress. The Reader’s Digest, which _ per-Ib. customs barrier befor Speci 
chandise. Several interested chains are published its first Spanish edition for compete with domestic source: 
py to be represented, too. Latin American distribution last No- dition, a law on the books sin All | 
© Mostly Specialties—Most of the sam- vember (BW-—Jul.27’40,p49), and which prohibits the importation of fre ously f 
ples are manufactured specialties rang- hoped for a circulation of 50,000 at the chilled) meat from any count: t's W 
ing from leather goods to fiber oak end of the first year, has just revealed any cattle are afflicted with hoof-anqm de" 
ties and are expected to replace in part that circulation of the March issue will mouth disease. Effect of this has beem the U- 
the wide range of novelty merchandise be 275,000 and that representatives to bar all but canned meat produc will pt 
formerly imported from central and now traveling in Latin America believe raised in Argentina. and a 
western Europe. Major problem of the _ this will jump to at least 350,000 before @ International Sore Spot—This }; weldec 
sponsors is securing a steady flow of the end of this year. been a sore spot in United States-Argengm "0™ ' 
goods in sufficient quantity and good e@ Ad Rates to Be Boosted—As a result tine relations for years, and the situa “! 1"! 
enough quality to meet United States of this great increase in circulation, ad- tion was further aggravated when thy Ur ° 
standards. vertising rates will be boosted to $630 United States Senate, under pressugmm “t 
The American Association of Adver- a page beginning in March 1942. Each from domestic cattle interests, refusej™m (0, th 
tisin ——_ has also been invited by issue of the Spanish edition carries 32 _ to ratify a proposed sanitary conventiogim GY 
the Rockefeller committee to undertake _ pages of advertising from United States worked out by specially-appointed con We 
through its Export Service Bureau a companies selling in Latin America. mittees from both nations. This com dow" 
series of extensive studies of markets vention would have restricted the pro never- 
and advertising media in each of hibition to those areas in the Argentingam that U 
the neighboring republics. Meanwhile, p re-Cooked Beef where the disease was prevalent. 
James W. Young, chairman of the com- Pre-cooked meat is the answer to tha Punc 
munications division of Mr. Rockefel- Argentine producers find problem devised by Corporacion Argen 
ler’s organization, announced last week Id hoof tina de Productores de Carnes. Cook A 
to a specially-called meeting of travel @ W8Y to overcome o OO!- ing removes any possibility of bacteri back f 
agents in New York that his office is and-mouth bugaboo. Product contamination, and the CAP leans ovegm “O'Y 5 
preparing to spend $600,000 on full- : ge backwards in cooking roasts for thigm ‘tet 
page newspaper advertisements in 800 being tried in N. Y. restaurants. United States market. High quali It s 
Latin American newspapers in 315 cities roasts, boned, trimmed, and rolled, arm “D° ¥ 
beginning Mar. 1, all keyed to the Pre-cooked beef from the Argentine cooked at 156° F., until they fit tha °™ 
theme: “Come to the United States is the newest “new product” to enter description “well-done.” nos! 
and get acquainted.” The campaign is the United States market since the out- @ Shipping Space Needed—Preparationgm “ly 
to run for 35 weeks and is being han- break of the war. Several restaurants in of pre-cooked meat for the export trad "4 S 
dled by four New York advertising the New York area are already serving is just getting under way. ‘Two yeangm ™tI 
agencies. patrons with cuts from No. 1 prime beef of experimental work preceded the firs Y" 
e@ Travel Bureau Planned—In the next roasts which were cooked under uniform shipments, and supplies to meet large ‘¢ b 
few weeks, Mr. Young’s group will open conditions in huge ovens, sealed in orders aren’t yet available, in part bem Put tt 
in New York an Inter-American Travel odorless, moisture-proof Goodyear Plio- cause of the present acute shortage of the ic 
shipping space. Lack of bottoms has ale. 
piled up tons of Argentine products on Be 
° ; ; Buenos Aires docks, waiting for shipgm ' 
What It Costs to Use International Air Services | ment. bss 3 
e Financed by a Tax—Corporacion Arm ‘le he 
(A checklist for exporters and world travelers based on rates over Pan-Ameri- gentina de Productores de Carnes is qm * W4 
can Airway’s far-flung lines) cooperative frigorifico (packing plant aa 
Postal Express for 45,000 cattle producers. The cooper- in : 
From United States to: Flights Rate Rate One-Way ative was financed by a 1% tax imposet All si 
Per Week Transit Time Per4Oz. Per Lb. Passenger Fare* on all cattle sales in the country, the gov: and . 
China (Hong Kong). .... 1 7 days = $.80 $760 ernment acting as collection agent. Thm “ith 
New Zealand (Auckland)’. bi-monthly 5 days 50 650 | money thus collected goes into a capifm “* 
Philippines (Manila) Gamonth 6 days 30 139 tal fund and each producer is credited 
Hewat (Henstaln) Cometh =| Gy = ave with a share-holding in the cooperative The 
Mexico (Mexico City)... 14 34 hrs. 10 eae h ae dt eet enka Bi 
Cuba (Havana) a 2 hrs. 10 ased on the BUMISSS GF Covers S000. 2) W 
Colombia (Barranquilla). . 9 hrs. 35 1940, CAP had risen to fourth place in BW 
Canal Zone (Cristobal). . 2 hrs. 5 the industry. During the year, CAM 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro)... 24 days 40 bought 550,000 head of cattle, fur 30 
Argentina (Buenos Aires)*. 34 days 40 nished 11% of the British beef quota the t 
Bermuda (Hamilton)’... . 5 hrs. 10 and did 15% of the total business po 
Europe (Lisbon) 26 hrs. 30 More important to the ranchers whe ors 
~ 1 Makes connections with Tasman Imperial Airways, Ltd., planes for Sydney, Australia gains er frigorifico, CAP cattl guest 
* Sunday, " Wednesday, and Friday vis te Saturday, Tuesday, and Thursday via the West buying has given Argentine producers It 
Coast to Santiago, Chile, and then to Buenos Aires in 3 nights and 4 days. increased control over cattle prices. the c 
*From New York or Baltimore. No one-way tickets sold unless return transportation by Eventually, CAP plans to make cuts In 
boat is arranged in advance. — ; ' a of pre-cooked meat available to housefj ‘" 4 
* Rates quoted are from United States international airports at Miami, Fla., Brownsville, wives. but right now the economics of and 
Tex., and Los Angeles, Cal. Express not accepted for Europe during emergency. 4 eee ‘ ike clean 
*A 10% reduction is given on all round-trip tickets. the trade make it poor business to deal it son 
* Express packages no Tener accepted. in small cuts, and housewives arent a 
buying eight-Ib. roasts. First 
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refriger, 


\—Jan.]} 


CS tari 


iC a 66 
© it caf Special Event 
t Bes All week we have been waiting nerv- 
fresh (ig ously for Saturday, Feb. ee Not because 
1) whe t's Washington's Birthday either—but 
hi vof-ang because it’s the day when lorger ‘Tokle, 
has be the U. S. amateur ski jumping champion 
produc will put a 15-Ib. transmitter on his back 
and a baseball mask with a microphone 
This he welded into it on his face, and take off 
es-Argenfam fom the top of the Olympic 60-meter | 
he sity xi jump at Lake Placid, New York, at 
vhen thy four o'clock in the afternoon, and broad- 
pressugmg cast his sensations all the way down 
- refused 10 the breathless listeners on station 
nventiogig GY, Schenectady. 
ted con We think this broadcast ought to go 
his conam™ down in radio history alongside those 
the pra never-to-be-forgotten network programs 
rgentinggmg that used to feature singing mice. 
nt. 
er to thm Punch 
n Argen Beg ; 
. Cook A mining engineer who just came 
bacteria back from the Far East brought along a 
ans ove Story Showing something of the perils of 
for tha cotertaining in the Malay States. 
quali It seems there was a gentleman there 
lled, ara “ho wanted to make a big splurge for 
fit the come of his business acquaintances and 
-most important of all—his boss. So, 
parationgig catly in the morning, he called his boy 
vt trade and said, ““Look, I am going to mix this 
vO year (uit punch and put it in the icebox. At 
the firs seven o'clock —. I want you to take 
et large the bowl of punch into the living hall, 
part beg put it on the table, and then put in all 
rtage of the ice cubes and six bottles of ginger 
ms hag ale.” 
ucts on At about quarter after seven that even- 
or ship 8 the gentleman came home, with his | 
boss and business acquaintances in tow. 
‘ion Aral He headed directly for the punch. There 
nes is ag it was all right, on the table. The ice 
plant fm Was in it, melting with a comforting 
coopera tinkle. And the ginger ale was in it too. 
mposeig All six bottles were bobbing merrily up 
the govgmm “ad down in the center of the bowl, 
it. Thea with their labels languorously peeling 
a Cap off. 
-redited , 
serativefae The Latest Dirt 
id. By 


slace is We were pretty impressed recently 
_ CA (BW—Feb.1'41,p54) with the cleanli- 
fe. furl 2€SS program launched by the Hotel 


New Yorker in Manhattan, in which all! 


quota, 
LISINESS 


rs whey With an ultra-violet ray machine and | 
cattle “aled up with cellophane between | 
rducerg Suests. 


It appears that the New Yorker's not 


es. 
ke cutdg the only clean hotel in the city though. 
house (2 fact, the Hotel Empire, at Broadway 


nics off 2d 63rd St., has just embarked on a 
to deal Clean-up policy so comprehensive that | 
aren't t Sounds as though they were trying to 


make the New Yorker feel like a pig-sty. 
First they give an antiseptic treatment 
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PROFIT&LOSS | 


the bathrooms in the hotel are treated | 


doesn’t 


Why? I'll tell you. Every time you 
call me for dictation my other 
work must stop, and if I can’t come @ 


the instant you call, you 
delayed . . 
slowed up. 


CTU e 


“Now,” Mary said, “Dictaphone 
leaves him undisturbed to do his 
work while I do mine. He doesn’t 
have to wait for me, nor do I for 
him. We both get more done, 


more easily. 


anne jaan 


POUT UGGS a a 


This modern dictating 


We're blockaded, Mr. Jenks, 
and I'm sunk! 


It’s not that we mind working 
long hours now and then. 
These are busy times. But 
look—that pile of work just 


the other departments are 
complaining that they are 
being held up. 


. and your work is 


Hatuunsneenenngnagssnensnecuseannsuegtat UNNdsuvenvanen nity vennineane 


get any smaller and 


U pgtt, 
Ba dtm, My 


are 


— 4 
\ 


Well, that day you complained and 
said you wished you had a magic 
notebook, I told Mary, my girl friend. 
She said, “What Mr. Jenks needs is 

a Dictaphone. So did my boss ... 
and he got one.” 


UCL UE CE CR 


“While he’s dictating, I can protect 
him from interruptions .. . answer 
phone calls and look up things for 
him. He can dictate any time— 
before or after hours, without requir- 
ing me. What’s more, now I can 
keep up with my own work, too.” 


VE Ee 


hi a dea att 


all through 


r Pr 


the office © It's easy to use © Always there —always ready * Puts 


everything on record °* 


e 

| DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 

| In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto | 
(I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ““What’s an office 

1 anyway?’’ showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 

| CI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 

in my own office without obligation. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of 
which 


Catches every idea—without waiting. 


. 

—_ 
Dictaphene Makers of Dicta’ Machi d Accessories te 

<m yy t o ting nee an. riee 
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to “every item the human body con: 
while in the hotel’—toilet, wash b 
bathtub, bathroom floor, faucet han 
flushometer handle, glassware, etc. ‘| 
the toilet seat and the glassware in + 
bathroom are put in cellophane y 
pers. ‘The ice-water pitcher and 
glassware in the bedroom also get 
pers. All linen in the bedroom and } 
room is given an antiseptic treatment, 
The spare blanket is put into a sealed 
bag. 

When a guest comes in at night, he 
not only finds his bed turned down for 
him, but there, sticking out under his 
pillow, is “a delightfully scented picce 
of paper portraying a gorgeous gardenia, 
carrying the — ‘Fresh as the morn- 
ing’s dew’,” which describes the whole 
hygienic service. 

This scented description probably has 
the added advantage of putting all read- 
ers right to sleep. Then a chambermaid 
wearing rubber gloves and a gauze mask 
must slip into the room and tie each 
guest’s head up in a cellophane bag for 
the night. 


Tomorrow—Fair With Pants 


Weather Bureau officials stationed at 
the municipal airport in Denver, Colo., 
are having a tough time of it these days. 
Every night they send up a balloon to 
find out about the weather upstairs—at 
about 50,000—60,000 ft. above sea level. 
A short-wave radio set is attached to the 
balloon and, as it goes up, the radio te- 
lays the temperature, barometric pres- 
sure, and other information to the ofh- 
cials, so they can make their forecasts. 
When the balloon gets to a certain 
height, it bursts, and the radio set starts 
to fall. But it has a seven-foot-square 
red silk parachute attached to it, so it 
comes down very gently. There’s a card 
inside the radio which asks the person 
who finds the set to send it to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and requests him to jot down 
the location of the find too. There’s a 
dollar in it for every finder who follows 
directions. 

In the middle of December new reg- 
ulations were issued. These asked that 
finders return the parachutes too—to the 
Denver office. As a result neither radios, 
parachutes nor cards are being returned 
any more. In January, 1940, 22 of the 
31 radios were returned. Since the first 
of this year, only 13 radios and nine 
parachutes have come back; and since 
Jan. 30 not a single item has shown up. 

The radio can only be used for the 
purpose for which it was designed for 
the weather bureau, so that can’t be the 
attraction. Without a doubt, it’s those 
49 square feet of bright red silk. The 
weather bureau has always had a suspi- 
cion of it, but now they’re pretty sure 
that women in the rural districts find 
those parachutes come in very handy. A 
girl can make au awful lot of pants out 
of 49 square feet of bright red silk. 
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THE TRADING POST 


——— 


Washington—Business Man 


As this issue of Business Week bears 
the date Feb. 22, it may be in order to 
observe the anniversary of George Wash- 
ington. And as others doubtless will do 
ample honor to Washington the patriot, 
wldier, and statesman, there may be no 
harm in this department’s taking note 
of Washington the business man. For 
business always has meant much to 
Americans and it probably is no coin- 
cidence that the greatest of Americans 
was a business man as well as patriot, 
wldier, and statesman. Maybe that’s 
one of the reasons he was a great 
American. 

And rather than talk about Washing- 
ton the business man, we shall let him 
talk to us in his own words about busi- 
ness matters. But do not look behind 
these words for any subtle morals or 
meanings. There are none. ‘These few 
extracts* are offered simply for their 
intrinsic interest and to indicate how 
America’s number one citizen ap- 
proached some of the business matters 
that came before him. 


* co me 


First is an extract from a letter writ- 
ten Oct. 12, 1778, to his stepson, J. P. 
Custis. For several years Washington 
had been managing the young man’s 
estate. Now the Revolutionary War 
was on and he wanted to be relieved of 
that duty. Here he sets forth his ideas 
on investments and the handling of 
money under the prevailing conditions: 

A moment’s reflection must convince you 
of two things: first, that lands are of per- 
manent value; that there is scarcely a pos- 
sibility of their falling in price, but almost 
a moral certainty of their rising exceed- 
ingly in value. And, secondly, that our 
paper currency is fluctuating, that it has 
depreciated considerably, and that no hu- 
man foresight can, with precision, tell how 
low it may get, as the rise or fall of it 
depends upon contingencies which the 
utmost stretch of human sagacity can 
neither foresee nor prevent. . . . By part- 
ing from your lands, you give a certainty 
for an uncertainty, because it is not the 
nominal price—it is not ten, fifteen, or 
twenty pounds an acre—but the relative 
value of this sum to specie, or something of 
substantial worth, that is to constitute a 
good price... . The advice I give is that 
vou do not convert the lands you now hold 
mto cash faster than . . . a certain prospect 
of vesting it in other lands more convenient 
requires of you. This will, in effect, ex- 
change land for land, for it is a matter of 
moonshine to you, considered in that point 
of view simply, how much the money de- 
preciates, if you can discharge one pound 
with another, and get land of equal value 
to that you sell. But far different from this 


* All these extracts are from “Washington 


As a Business Man,” by Halsted L. Ritter, 
published by Sears Publishing Co. 
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is the case of those who scll for cash and 
keep that cash by them, put it to interest, 
or receive it in annual payments; for, in 
either of those cases, if our currency should 
unfortunately continue to depreciate in the 
manner it has done in the course of the 
last two years, a pound may not, in the 
span of two years more, be worth a shil- 
ling. : 
It may be said that our money may 
receive a proper tone again, and in that 
case it would be an advantage to turn 
lands, &c., into cash for the benefit of the 
rise. In answer to this, I shall only observe 
that this is a lottery; that it may, or may 
not, happen; that, if it should happen, you 
have lost nothing; if it should not, you 
have saved your estate, which, in the 
other case, might have been sunk. 
.-3 2 x 


To Thomas Jefferson he wrote in 
August, 1788, after the writing of the 
new Constitution: 

We may perhaps rejoice, that people 
have been ripened by misfortune for the 
reception of a good government. They are 
emerging from the gulf of dissipation and 
debt, into which they had precipitated 
themselves at the close of the war. Econ- 
omy and industry are evidently gaining 
ground. Not only agriculture, but even 
manufactures, are much more attended to 
than formerly. . . . 


a o 2 


To his nephew, George A. Washing- 
ton, whom he left in charge of his farms 
when he went to New York to assume 
the Presidency, he wrote: 

Although a precise number of tobacco 
hills is, by my general directions, allotted to 
each plantation, yet my real intention is, 
that no more ground shall be appropri- 
ated to this crop than what is either natu- 
tally very good (for which purpose small 
spots may be chosen), or what can be 
made strong by manure of some kind or 
other; for my object is to labor for profit, 
and therefore to regard quality instead of 
quantity, there being, except in the article 
of manuring, no difference between at- 
tending a good plant and an indifferent 
one. But, in any event, let the precise 
number of hills be ascertained, that an 
estimate may be formed of their yield to 
the thousand. .. . 

* & * 


Perhaps this brief collection can be 
closed most appropriately with the fol- 
lowing, written Dec. 18, i793, in one 
of his weekly letters to William Pearce, 
his manager at Mount Vernon: 

To correct the abuses which have crept 
into all parts of my business—to arrange it 
properly, and to reduce things to system; 
will require, I am sensible, a good deal of 
time and your utmost exertion; of the last, 
from the character you bear, I entertain 
no doubt; the other, I am willing to allow, 
because I had rather you should probe 
things to the bottom, whatever time it may 
require to do it, than to act hastily upon the 
first view of them; as to establish good rules, 
and a regular system, is the life, and the 
soul of every kind of business. W.c, 
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Is a joy to own articles or 
equipment made of Alle- 
gheny Stainless, and a very 
real economy. Because -it 
lasts! You're investing in 
lifetime usefulness; in shin- 
ing, rustproof beauty that 
is always smart and new; in 
freedom from cleaning 
drudgery. When you're buy- 
ing for your home (or busi- 
ness) look for the blue and 
silver star label——insist on 
genuine Allegheny Stainless. 
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A full-color magazine about 
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TAXES—THREE WAYS OUT 


It won't be long now before Congress tackles taxes; 
which is another way of saying that the legislators will 
soon go through the annual tug-of-war between their con- 
sciences and their political sensibilities. For a tax bill 
always provides an emotional dilemma: whether to raise 
the revenues the government needs or to avoid the slings 
of outraged taxpayers. That explains why tax legislation in 
the United States has always been a patchquilt of “good” 
intentions. And there is no special reason to expect that 
the Revenue Act of 1941 will differ from this pattern. 


© The President’s budget message set forth no precise 
formula. It was, by and large, a hit-and-miss affair. The 
way to pay for defense was left to Congress. And as soon 
as the lease-lend bill is signed, sealed, and delivered to 
Britain, the legislators will have to take up the problem of 
how to distribute the cost. Unquestionably there will 


be a lot of high-sounding economic palaver at the hear- 
ings; unquestionably, complex theories will be put for- 
ward—citations will be offered on how Germany has done 
it, how Great Britain is doing it. But essentially, all war- 
financing plans can be reduced to these three types: 

1. Pay-as-you-go; in which taxes defray the full cost of 


the war effort. This plan, loudly espoused during the 
World War, was rejected then as being too restrictive— 
tax away profits, and business men will have no incentive 
to expand plant and production. That reasoning will un- 
doubtedly prevail in this Congress. Thus pay-as-you-go 
war financing is (at least for the time being) an academic, 
rather than a realistic, concept—though it is the one sure 
way to avoid inflation. 

2. Pay-part: borrow-part; this passes on to posterity 
part of the immediate war burden; but it permits infla- 
tionary price rises to increase the dollar cost of carrying 
on the war (BW—Feb.1’41,p56) and it is haphazard in 
its operations. However, it was the procedure adopted in 
the last war, and the one that probably will be adopted 
in the current defense effort. Why? Because it is easier, 
in a highly political climate such as prevails in Con- 
gress, to continue halfway measures, than to come forth 
with a clearly thought-out plan for war finance—a plan 
that will carry over from one session to another. Inci- 
dentally, this is the procedure which, with only minor 
variations, the British have adopted. And their prices 
have risen sharply. 

3. Pay-part: borrow-part: save. This is usually thought 
of as the Keynes Plan, urged by the British economist; 
but the Germans have adopted the general procedure. 
The object is to squeeze inflation out of the war effort, 
thereby keeping prices down, thereby mitigating dis- 
gruntlement among workers and simultaneously “con- 
trolling” the cost of the war. In Germany, this has in- 
volved a combination of rationing and forced savings. 
Not only are consumer purchases of food and clothing 
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limited, but manufacturers and consumers are put under 
pressure to buy government securities. Thus poteutial 
spending power is channeled into savings. 


© This third plan (like the first) introduces into war. 
financing a political philosophy which definitely ac. 
knowledges that a war effort has economic consequences 
which can best be controlled while they are in the mak- 
ing. Even in this country, attempts will be made to con- 
trol the consequences of financing vast arms expenditures 
by borrowing. But these “controls” will be administrative 
(like Henderson’s work on prices) rather than legislative— 
and certainly they will not be as direct or all-embracing 
as the Keynes proposal for Britain. 

Keynes realized that during wartime a large proportion 
of production is for the armed forces and hence is not 
available for general consumption; so he wanted to ster- 
ilize a portion of consumer buying power to prevent con- 
sumers from bidding up prices in a scramble for the sup- 
ply of goods available to them. Such a scramble would 
raise the price of all goods and, hence, the cost of the 
war. (For if prices rose, it would follow that the amount 
the government would have to pay for uniforms, guns, 
etc., would perforce increase.) To attain this steriliza- 
tion Keynes proposed that personal income-tax rates be 
steeply graduated and stiff enough to contract total avail- 
able purchasing power down to the total of consumer 
goods produced. 

But Keynes’ tax would be divided into two parts: one 
would be a direct levy, like any other tax; the other would 
take the form of a forced loan by the individual taxpayer 
to the government—to be released after the war as pro- 
ductive facilities reverted to consumer-goods production. 
Thus a stream of purchasing power would be available in 
the post-war period to support employment and payrolls, 
and to cushion the expected post-war decline in industrial 
operations. 


© In its scheme to control inflation and create post-wat 
purchasing power, the Keynes Plan introduces economics 
into fiscal policies. But it is essentially an extension of 
Type 2—pay-part: borrow-part. It does not magic away 
debt. The government still incurs obligations to its citi- 
zens which ultimately must be paid or repudiated. 
Germany’s control over its citizens, has been sufficiently 
strong to enforce a rigid economic program; people are 
forced to save. But in the United States (and Britain, 
too—at least for now) such formal regulation of the econ- 
omy through fiscal procedure i is likely to be avoided as too 
tough. It is far easier to sugat-coat the “bill” by letting 
in a little inflation to raise prices, profits, and the incen- 
tive to produce. Later on, when the cost of living begins 
to hurt, Congress may turn its attention to the main 
problem. 
The Editors of Business Week 
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